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@ Here is a babel promotion that will boost your 
sales, not for just a few days, but for an entire 
year! It offers a complete and different merchan- 
dising campaign for every month of the year. 
Thousands of bakers are already profiting through 
its use. 


@ OVER 250 COLORFUL DISPLAY PIECES 


Every one of the twelve promotions includes 
sufficient display material and other merchandis- 
ing aids to conduct a full-scale campaign. 


@ FORMULAS BY THE NATION'S EXPERTS 
Cakes and pies by W. E. “Bill” Broeg and Monroe 
Boston Strause. 

@ NEWSPAPER PUBLICITY SUPPORT 


Publicity stories on the featured products are run 
in the food section of leading newspapers. House- 
wives are urged to patronize their local bakeries 
and buy the featured pie or cake. 


®* ALL YOURS AT NO EXTRA COST 


The “Promotion of the Month’”’ is yours at no ex- 
tra cost with the purchase of Velvet Cake Flour. 
Or, you can subscribe to it for only $5.00. If you 
have not yet sent for this profit-building service, 
fill out and send in this coupon today. 


2 International 
BAKERY PROVED MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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“PROMOTION OF THE MONTH” International Milling Company Mi polis 1, Mi 





Enclosed, please find my check or money order in the amount of $5.00. This pays 
for my subscription to the ‘PROMOTION OF THE MontTH” in full. Please send the 
first in the series of twelve monthly merchandising kits. The remaining eleven are 
to be sent to me one each month for the next eleven consecutive months. 


Please give me further information as to how I can receive the ‘“‘PROMOTION OF |_| 


THE Montx” without cost with the purchase of Velvet Cake Flour. 


Bakery Name ; 
Address___ —_ 
Se — — 
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BUILDERS of 85,000,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 











IN OUR THIRTY-THREE YEARS 





N primitive times, smoke signals were a pretty fast method 
of communication but civilization has developed many better 
methods over the years. 


There are still some rather “primitive” flour manufacturing 
techniques in use in the milling industry today—techniques for 
which there are better ways. For example, if you do not have 
adequate bulk storage for flour, you have none of the cost sav- 
ings, convenience or sales possibilities that are made possible 
by skillful and intelligent blending of flours. Furthermore, you 
are probably “paying” for bulk storage in the form of reduced 
profits anyway. 


A dollar wisely spent now in bulk storage facilities and 
streamlined packing can be saved many times over in the next 
few years. We will be happy to analyze problems and give you 
the benefit of more than 30 years’ experience in designing and 
building for the flour, feed, cereal and grain industries. 


J one i aia Caaaune Company 




















‘Designers and Builders for «Millers and the -American Grain Trade 
1911 Baltimore Avenue KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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A Weekly News Magazine for the Flour Industry Issued by 


The Miller Publishing Co. 
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118 So. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Telephone MAin 0575 Teletype MP 179 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


The extra values of these 
Star flours are appreci- 
ated more than ever when 
bread production costs 
are rising. They give the 
baker the true economy of 
flawless production. 





The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 














Centennial FLOURING MILLS em, 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 





NEW SPOKANE Mitt ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S-MOST MODERN 


MILLS AT SPOKANE - WENATCHEE: RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 

















107 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. °F} 











A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


90 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
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Where will half these children go? 
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Here’s one of the big questions we’re going to have 
to answer this school year. With more children than 
ever before starting to school, many communities are 
facing the prospect of half-day schooling for their 
children. Is this the best education America can pro- 
vide? Are our children going to get the books, teach- 
ers, schools and equipment that they deserve? Or are 
we going to let overcrowded schools and outdated 
facilities rob the future citizens:of our community 
of the education so necessary to a strong and vital 
America? It’s up to you! The education of our young- 
sters is in your hands! 


In cooperation with the National 
Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools and The Advertising Council. 
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Practical ways you 
can help our schools! 
Free booklet shows how you can 
help your child get the best edu- 
cation possible. Practical ex- 
planation of what you can do. 
Don't delay — mail coupon now! 

















Better Schools 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me free booklet “How Can 
Citizens Help Their Schools?” 


Name 
Address 
City Zone__ State____ 




















Contributed in the public interest by 
PILLSBURY MILLS, 


INC. 
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There are various grades of burlap and, of course, 


variations within those grades. 
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* Producers and users alike accept Bemis’ grading of Indian burlap 


You can always look to Bemis for the best in burlap! 
as the standard for the industry. 


But, when you buy burlap bags, there’s one sure way 
to get the quality of burlap you pay for: Rely on Bemis.* 
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General Offices —St. Lovis 2, Mo 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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F BAKER FLOURS that give 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 











Complete Gacilities for Serving the Milling Indus J 
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CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE | #| ~~ CHICAGO , WL. 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHAN GE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHAN GE ENID, OKLA, 
WINN:PEG GRAIN EXCHAN GE FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
—— 2... el 
FT, WORTH GRAIN & COTTON EXCH. Cm pany 
| new york nusser excance | fo See iean 
NEW YORK COFFEE a SUGAR EXCH. oe ee 
NEW YORK COTTON EXCHA NGE T piper OR 
NEW YORK COCOA EXCHAN cr dove BUSHELS CHICAGO + 1480 BOARD of TRADE 

















KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 














CONTINUING A TRADITION OF UNSURPASSED 
QUALITY IN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS with... 


a Cake and Cracker 
Flour for every 
Purpose... 


Vatier & Spies Milling Company 


SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 
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Gladiola 


and 


Red Glefant 


FLOURS OF 
EXCELLENT QUALITY 


FANT MILLING CO. 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 











For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 


‘Golden loaf: 


TENNANT 6 HOVT COMPANY 
AKG CITY , MINNBSBOTA 
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MASTERPIECE =~ SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST 





SESS. There's a WORLD of 
Gay \ QUALITY in... 
| JENNISON Flours ~ KANSAS 
g . S DIAMOND 
‘ W. J. JENNISON Co. |* > BAKERY 
Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. e Be a FLOUR 











CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - BELMONT - STAMINA 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 
NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
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Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
B. A. ECKHART MILLING C0. Chicago Cia Mien: - 
© WHEAT and RYE © BUSINESS FOUNDED sam 
samice-sannn MEMES Ubsensdipcous MINNEAPOLIS <Q —_— 
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We know that there are flours that 
cost less than POLAR BEAR, but 
we know of none at 
any price that bake 
= more successfully or 


economically. 


FOUNDED BY 
MW ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 





STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Tues, Pres. 


wedi; teen ta. PAT 0 erating Union Termi l El for 
WituaM C, Enxe, Jr., Vice Pres. p g ind eva G 
Francis J. Firzparrick, Vice Pres. 


F. L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 


with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CuristopHer Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 
Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 




















Skillful selection of top milling and baking wheats 
is so much easier when you have a vast stock of grain 
from which to choose. These days—more than ever— 
BY . our customers appreciate our huge storage facilities. 
ae GP xs _—— We will serve you faithfully. Call Grand 7070. 









y BURRUS AZ 118 FY Incorporated 


KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


- 


os OPERATING MILLING WHEAT + CORN ° FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, eresivent A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. & x. c. mar. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH ~=— EE. M. SUMMERS 
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For that old-fashioned aroma, taste and flavor... 
use this fancy, short patent spring 
wheat flour that makes fine-textured, 


silky loaves with a brilliant white crumb color. 


Commander-Larabee 


MILLING COMPANY 


S$ - MIDLAND 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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MICHIGAN MILLERS REVIEW 





Charles B. Knappen, Jr., Elected President of Association 
—Program for Coming Year Outlined— 


Research Work Discussed 


By HENRY 8S. FRENCH 
Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 

DETROIT—A year of progress was 
reviewed by the Michigan State Mill- 
ers Assn. at the annual meeting of 
the group, held at the Fort Shelby 
Hotel, Detroit, Jan. 22, and the 
ground work was laid for continuing 
advances. 

Willard H. Hagenmeyer, Henkel 
Flour Mills, division of the Interna- 
tional Milling Co., retiring president 
of the group, was commended for his 
work during the year, and was pre- 
sented a plaque at the annual banquet 
in the evening. Charles B. Knappen, 
Jr., Knappen Milling Co., Augusta, 
Mich., the new president, in making 
the presentation, promised every ef- 
fort would be made to keep the 
organization going forward. 

Other officers elected were: King 
Doyle, King Milling Co., Lowell, 
Mich., vice president; and Henry S. 
Cowgill, Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, 
Mich., who will continue as secretary- 
treasurer. 

Two new directors were named to 
the board. They are Mr. Hagenmeyer 
and Richard Krafft, Star of the West 
Milling Co., Frankenmuth, Mich. 
Holdover directors are James Craig, 
F. W. Stock & Sons Co., Hillsdale; 
Howard S. Holmes, Chelsea (Mick.) 
Milling Co.; C. D. McKenzie, Jr., 
McKenzie Milling Co., Quincy, Mich.: 
and P. Kamtchy, Dowagiac (Mich.) 
Milling Co. 

At the business meeting of the 
group in the morning, when commit- 
tee members gave their reports, Mr. 
Hagenmeyer said, despite the trou- 
bles experienced by much of the mill- 
ing industry in 1953, Michigan did 
not experience a single mill casualty. 

Future Program 

Mr. Knappen, in accepting the presi- 
dency, outlined part of his program 
which would keep Michigan millers 
going forward. Efforts will be made, 
he said, to enlarge the membership. 
He announced tentative plans to in- 
terest millers in adjoining states to 
become affiliated with the group. Ef- 
forts also will be continued in wheat 
improvement, sanitation and rates 
and transit. Heading these commit- 
tees are Mr. Holmes, wheat improve- 
ment; Mr. Doyle, membership; Fred 
Rowe, Jr., Valley City Milling Co., 
Portland, sanitation; and Robert 
Harris, Harris Milling Co., Owosso, 
rate and transit. Mr. McKenzie, Jr., 
is to head the committee to make 
plans for the summer meeting. 

The Michigan Millers Allied Assn. 
met briefly during the day, reviewed 
the past year, and laid plans for the 
period ahead. Presiding at the session 
was Chris Christensen, Chas. Pfizer & 
Co., Chicago., retiring president. For 
the first time the allied members 
jointly attended the luncheon, ban- 
quet and formal sessions of the 
millers. 

New officers of the allied group 
are: D. P. Robinson, Michigan Millers 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co., Lansing, 
president; Jack A. Revord, Sterwin 
Chemicals Inc., Chicago, vice presi- 
dent. Gene Alexander, Chase Bag Co., 
Detroit, will continue as secretary- 
treasurer. 

Serving on the nominating commit- 


tee were Richard C. Atherton, Victor 

Chemical Works, Chicago; Richard 

Ayres, Chase Bag Co., Toledo, and 

John Vaughan, Michigan Millers Mu- 

tual Fire Insurance Co., Lansing. 
Research Work 

Dr. William T. Yamazaki, Federal 
Soft Wheat Quality Laboratory, 
Wooster, Ohio, as part of the morn- 
ing program, outlined the research 
work of the laboratory on cookie 
quality. The laboratory, he said, is 
inquiring into what constitutes qual- 
ity, the cause of varietal differences 
in quality, in what manner environ- 
ment affects quality, the genetic con- 
siderations involved, and other basic 
questions. 

The alkaline viscosity test, he dis- 
closed, has been developed at the 
laboratory. It is run in a manner 
similar to the regular viscosity test, 
except that instead of lactic acid a 
sodium bicarbonate solution is used 
so as to produce a mildly alkaline 
medium. 

Subsequent to this, a new test was 
devised called the alkaline water re- 
tention capacity test. It is run by 
suspending flour in a_ solution of 
sodium bicarbonate, centrifuging and 
weighing the flour gel after decanting 
off the supernatant liquid. Higher gel 
weight, which means the flour is 
holding more water, indicates poorer 
cookies. It also has been found that 
soft wheat flour bread dough absorp- 
tion is also highly correlated with 
cookie spread. 

In preliminary work, some exami- 
nation of the elucidation of the qual- 
ity factor by a procedure known as 
fractionation and reconstitution was 
explained. Flour was separated into 
several components, such as gluten, 
starch and water solubles, with at- 
tempts made to recombine them for 
cookie baking, the idea being that 
proportions of the components might 
be in the reconstituted flour or frac- 
tion interchanged from good and poor 
baking samples to see which fraction 
contributes to quality. 

Dr. Yamazaki reported that it was 
found that the fractions had to be 
recombined to a flour before cookies 
could be baked, and that it is quite 
difficult to reconstitute a flour so 
that cookies from it are the same as 
those from the original flour. Much 
more work, he said, is necessary be- 
fore all is known about fractionation 
and reconstitution of flour. 

A study of the relation between 
protein content and cookie quality 
carried out over five crop years indi- 
cates, he said, that protein content 
is not of major importance in de- 
termining cookie spread, and that 
wheat variety is a major factor. In 
other words, if a good variety is used, 
it will in most cases produce larger 
cookies than flour from another va- 
riety even if its protein content is 
higher than that of the latter. The 
problem of varietal difference is be- 
ing worked on. 

The laboratory also is combining a 
study of mill streams with flour frac- 
tionation and starch tailings purifica- 
tion. On the basis of this and other 
experiments, it is hoped to gain in- 
formation relating milling practice to 
cookie quality. Results of these stud- 


ies may then be tied in with work 
on dissection of wheat kernels to 
give us a better idea of just why 
certain varieties and certain mill 
streams give flours that bake better 
cookies than others. 

In the afternoon, Howard Beebe, 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
discussed new machinery develop- 
ments. Mr. Beebe remarked that his 
firm has complete faith in the future 
of the milling nidustry, and is main- 
taining complete services and a staff 
to work with the industry. He used 
slides to show several new machines 
and new developments which 
available to flour millers. 

A moving picture on hedging was 
shown by Larry Slade, Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane, Detroit. He 
was followed with some remarks by 
Kenneth Templeton, Chicago, a form- 
er president of the Chicago Board 
of Trade. He recommended hedging 
in the futures market to all millers, 
and said he used it extensively in his 
own operations. 

A discussion of the support pro- 
gram, led by Mr. Hagenmeyer, closed 
the formal meeting. A cocktail party, 
courtesy of the allied group, pre- 
ceded the annual banquet. The ban- 
quet, attended by the members, guests 
and their ladies, had as a speaker 
Albert K. Roswell, Pittsburgh, noted 
humorist, philosopher and author 
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USDA Reports 
Sales Under New 
Export Program 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports that 
sales of Commodity Credit Corp. 
wheat for export as wheat and flour 
totaled 438,379 bu. during the week 
ended Jan. 13. This figure included 
112,000 bu. as wheat and 326,379 bu. 
as flour. 

The cumulative total through Jan. 
13 under the special export program 
announced iast November was 1,294,- 
365 bu.—485,963 bu. as wheat and 
808,408 bu. as flour. 

Under this export program, CCC- 
owned wheat is offered for sale for 
export as wheat or wheat flour on 
the basis of allowances announced 
each market day. Wheat or flour ex- 
ported under the program is not eligi- 
ble for registry or payment under 
the International Wheat Agreement. 


“BREAD (16 THE STAFF OF Lire 


SOYBEANS MAJOR CROP 
The U.S. now competes with China 
and Manchuria as one of the world’s 
main producers of soybeans, a crop 

which is native to eastern Asia. 
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LOUISVILLE BOARD OF 
TRADE ELECTS OFFICERS 


LOUISVILLE—Seaborn W. Brown, 
local manager of Continental Grain 
Co., has been elected president of the 
Louisville Board of Trade, succeed- 
ing Murry Cohen, Joseph E. Seagram 
& Sons, Inc. 

H. K. Blandford, Oscar Farmer & 
Sons, hay and grain jobbers and deal- 
ers, was elected vice president; C. W. 
Winslow, chief grain inspector for 
the board, secretary; W. A. Gordon, 
Early & Daniel Co., treasurer; Frank 
Rankin, Gold Proof Elevator, re- 
elected a director. New directors 


named were Mike McGrath, Early & 
Daniel Co.; T. E. Aubrey, Jr., Aubrey 
& Co.; Richard Case, General Mills, 
Inc., and Mr. Blandford. 
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More Than 907 of 
Mill Firm’s Stock 
Sold to Peavey 


MINNEAPOLIS—More than 90% 
of the outstanding common stock of 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co. has 
been turned in for sale to F. H. 
Peavey & Co., the Peavey brokers an- 
nounced last week. 

The Peavey firm has authorized the 
brokers, Piper, Jaffray & Hopwood, to 
continue to purchase stock for its ac- 
count at $36 a share through Feb. 18. 
The brokers said the Peavey company 
“is willing to commit itself to pur- 
chase at $36 up to Feb. 18 as many 
people have been waiting to see what 
the other stockholders were going to 
do, also, of course, there are holders 
who are ill or away from home.” 

The fact that control of Russell- 
Miller had passed into the hands of 
Peavey was announced previously. 
(The Northwestern Miller, Jan, 12.) 

The Peavey company offered Dec 
16 to buy Russell-Miller common 
stock at $36 a share. The offer was 
conditioned upon its being accepted 
by holders of 165,000, or about 70%, 
of the 234,112 shares of outstanding 
stock. The offer was set to expire Jan, 
7, with a provision of a 12-day ex- 
tension. 

On Jan. 8 it was announced that 
“substantially more than 165,000 
shares” had been deposited with the 
escrow agent. An extension was then 
made to Jan. 19 to permit other 
stockholders to sell to Peavey, the 
brokers explained. 

Then, as the Dec. 16 offer expired 
on Jan. 19, the brokers announced 
that more than 90% of the stock had 
been turned in for sale under terms 
of that offer. The brokers said all 
stock turned in for sale has been, or 
is in the process of being, paid for 
with the exception of shares where 
the endorsement was lacking a sig- 
nature guarantee or for some other 
reason were not good for delivery. 

Further purchases will be made by 
Piper, Jaffray & Hopwood directly 
without the use of an escrow agent. 

Purchase of all the Russell-Miller 
stock would cost about $84 million 
Purchase of 90% of the outstanding 
stock at $36 costs about $7.6 million. 
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Congress Grants 
Authority to Ease 
Durum Controls 


WASHINGTON—-Conegress has en- 
acted into the farm law a provision 
which authorizes under certain con- 
ditions that the secretary of agri- 
culture may exempt classes of wheat 
in short supply from the national 
acreage allotment program for that 
crop. This provision was contained 
in an amendment relaxing cotton 
acreage controls. 

The action regarding wheat is to 
be effective only for the 1954 and 
1955 crops and is aimed at increas- 
ing acreage of durum wheat used in 
the production of semolina for use 
in the manufacture of macaroni prod- 
ucts. Supplies of durum have been 
acutely scarce, and this flexibility ol 
action granted to the secretary is 
designed to relieve this condition by 
expanding acreage this and next yea! 
for this class of wheat 
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Julius Mayer 





William J. Walton 


CHICAGO BOARD OFFICERS—The first and second vice presidents of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, elected recently with Sylvester J. Meyers, Arcady 
Farms Milling Co., are shown above. Julius Mayer, Continental Grain Co., 
moves up from second vice president. Succeeding him is William J. Walton, 
General Mills, Inc. A member of the board since 1957, Mr. Walton has been a 
director of the exchange for the past five years. He is assistant secretary and 


assistant treasurer for General Mills. 





Extension of Reciprocal Trade 
Act Urged by Economic Group 


WASHINGTON-The extension of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
for not less than three years and the 
permitted reduction of tariffs is rec- 
ommended to Congress by the presi- 
dent's commission on Foreign Eco- 
nomic Policy. 

The extension is the main feature 
of the commission's formal report. 
Within the 3-year period, the report 
suggests the chief executive be grant- 
ed authority to reduce tariffs at the 
rate of 5% a year from current levels. 

The commission, headed by Clar- 
ence B. Randall, chairman of the 
board of the Inland Steel Corp., sug- 
gests that the “Buy-America” mean- 
ing of the present act be watered 
down when dealing with foreign gov- 
ernments which treat American bid- 
ders for projects on the same basis 
as their own nationals. 

The commission report is highly 
critical of the U.S. high rigid price 
support policy as inconsistent with 
the over-all policy pattern of an 
expansion of trade, 

It rejects international commodity 
agreements as a basis for world trade 
stabilization and suggests that the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement be per- 
mitted to die a quiet and natural 
death at the expiration of its current 
term 

Nothing less than a bitter floor 
fizht can be contemplated when the 
numerous dissents to the report are 
measured in terms of political im- 
portance in the two chambers of Con- 
xzress 

Chief among the dissenters are the 
two influential Republican members 
of the commission, Sen. Eugene Milli- 
kin (R., Colo.), and Rep. Richard M. 
Simpson (R., Pa.). 

The commission report has at- 
tempted to compromise the opponents 
of liberalized trade policies, but the 
effort seems to have been in vain. 
Almost at every turn the report re- 
flects critical objections from group- 
ings within the minority dissenters, 
indicating that the opposition can ral- 


ly from the splinter-group dissenters 
a majority to reject the changes 
asked by the commission. 

The Randall commission report can 
be described as a liberal document 
geared to the importance of the trade 
dollar gap with Western Europe 
which it would relieve through a 
breaking-down of existing trade bar- 
riers. 

In regard to the dollar gap, the 
Randall report focuses attention on 
the complaisance in the U.S. of the 
relatively improved position of the 
economies of Western European na 
tions. However, this balance is so 
delicate that any small recession 
within the U.S. economy might have 
a violently unstabilizing effect in 
those nations, observers feel. 
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As the U.S. cut back its imports 
of materials or products from these 
nations, the U.S. might still maintain 
an extremely high level of national 
output but to the foreign supplier 
the curtailment of U.S. imports would 
be the difference between profit and 
loss 

On the agricultural front the com- 
mission spoke out directly against the 
present U.S. agricultural price sup- 
port policies geared to a high rigid 
level of support. The report in this 
connection reads as follows: 

“The commission believes that a 
dynamic foreign economic policy as 
it relates to agriculture cannot be 
built out of a maze of restrictive 
devices such as inflexible price sup- 
port programs which result in fixed 
prices, open or concealed export sub- 
sidies, import quotas at home or 
abroad, excessive use of tariffs here 
and abroad, exchange restrictions and 
state trading. If we are to have a 
foreign economic policy which will 
make its best contribution to the 
strengthening of our long term de- 
velopment of foreign markets for 
farmers, we must move as rapidly 
as feasible toward elimination of such 
devices as a part of, or supplement 
to, our own agricultural policy.” 


The commission report deals severe- 


ly with the International Wheat 
Agreement. It says, in part, ‘The 
IWA has contributed little to the 


solution of wheat problems of the 
U.S. and the world at large.” 

As a matter of general principle, 
the commission rejects the theory of 
world commodity agreements with 
specific criticism of the theory of 
unilateral buffer stocks to stabilize 
world prices of raw materials and 
foodstuffs. This theory of buffer 
stocks as a brake on price instability 
and as a reserve against world scar- 
city has been backed on many occa- 
sions by the Foreign Agricultural 
Organization of the United Nations 
but has never received more than 
passing attention of the U.S. gov- 
ernment. 

The Randall commission report is 
thought by local observers to pre- 
considerable congressional 
rumpus when that body takes up the 
extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act, which is due to 
expire late this winter 
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FDA Decertifies 
Use of Three 
Food Colorings 


WASHINGTON—This week at a 
formal hearing the Food and Drug 
Administration moved to decertify for 
uses in the food, drug and cosmetic 
fields coloring materials known in the 
trade as Orange 1 and 2 and Red 32. 
No health hazard was charged by 
FDA in its move to stop further use 
of these products within the industries 
involved, but they charged that new 
evidence had led FDA investigators 
to conclude that FDA could no longer 
maintain the position that the colors 
were harmless. 

The record as established by the 
hearing is said by trade attorneys as 
leaving the door open for a court 
challenge of the decertification pro- 
posal, but there is no indication that 
any of the industries affected plans 
to fight the FDA plans. 

Interested parties are given 30 days 
in which to file briefs on the issue, 
and it is probable that it will-be at 
least 90 days before FDA will pro- 
mulgate its decertification action. 

Stocks of these color ingredients 
now in the hands of consumers will 
be available for legal use since they 
had been obtained previously under 
FDA certification. Bakers, for ex- 
ample, having stocks of Orange 1 or 
2 are permitted to consume those 
supplies which were obtained under 
the previous certification of harm- 
lessness granted by FDA. 

The chief casualty of the decertifi- 
cation order would be the Florida 
orange industry, which used Red 32 
as the color ingredient on its ship- 
ments of oranges. 

Subject to probable later decertifi- 
cation order will be the yellow colors, 
which are now used extensively in 
butter and cheese and margarine. 
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NEW DOCK FACILITIES 

HOUSTON A new wharf. shed, 
providing more storage area for 
cargo, has been officially opened at 





the Houston Navigation District’s 
Dock No. 2. The $176,000 structure 


has 58,000 sq. ft. of storage area. 





Butter Sale to Russia Denied on 


Price Basis; Trade Not Outlawed 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON Sinclair Weeks, 
secretary of commerce, last week de 
nied approval of a U.S. businessman's 
proposal to sell a substantial part of 
our sterile stockpile of surplus but- 
ter to Russia. Mr. Weeks formally 
denied the application for an export 
license to ship the butter to Russia 

Prior to his formal denial, M: 
Weeks had said that he would not 
support any transaction which would 
make butter available to Russia at 


a price less than that paid by the 
American housewife. 
Meanwhile, however, another top 


government official left the impres 
sion that a possible sale of butter to 
Russia was not finally closed and that 
this trade with the East was still 
under top level consideration. 
Harold Stassen, Foreign Operations 
Administration chief, said that the 


U.S. had not outlawed sale of butter 
to Russia but merely declined to sell 
it at cut prices. He was told, however, 
by reporters that U.S. Department 
of Agriculture officials had confirmed 
the reports that the U.S. exporter had 
offered the going world price for the 
Commodity Credit Corp. stocks. Mr 
Stassen then was reported as saying 
that the U.S. has not ruled out the 
sale if the price is right. 

The Weeks decision shocked USDA 
officials who were ready to approve 
the sale of a very substantial part of 
the big butter stocks obtained under 
price support buying. 

The exporter, according to USDA 
officials, actually offered to pay the 
government the going world market 
price for the quantity he would ex- 
port, less what the government 
agreed was a fair and reasonable ex- 
port margin. 

The businessman who proposed the 
sale of butter, and also cottonseed oil 


Dwayne Andreas of the Honeymead 
Products Co., Mankato, Minn., soy- 
bean processing firm—said in explain- 
ing the details of his offer that he 
wanted to help the government sell 
its surplus butter. And he offered to 
turn his order over to the govern- 
ment at no profit to him if the gov- 
ernment preferred to deal directly 
with the buyers. 


Weeks Action a “Fumble” 

It appeared here that Mr. Weeks 
fumbled the butter deal. By March 
31, it is clear, Ezra Taft Benson, sec- 
retary of agriculture, will reduce the 
dairy price support level. Such a re- 
duction would have to be immediate- 
ly reflected in the USDA selling price 
for the commodity. 

Mr. Weeks appeared to have missed 
the boat by failing to unload the 
butter now to the Russians at the go- 
ing world price before our price level 
falls. Undoubtedly a sale of butter 
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to Russia would arouse some strong 
criticism in the political arena, but 
observers said that the butter price 
support program won’t look any 
sweeter when it is necessary to “dump 
the butter into the soaper’s vats on a 
competitive price with tallow.” 

At about the same time as Secre- 
tary Weeks was making the state- 
ment refusing to approve an export 
license for the butter sale, Secretary 
Benson was telling the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee that butter was 
rolling into government storage at a 


rate that would alarm most sane 
persons 
He said, in part: “We face the 


prospect of increasingly larger pur- 
chases of dairy products in the 
months ahead. Through the first 14 
days of this month we have already 
bought almost as much butter as we 
did during the preceding two months 

13% million pounds of it against 
11 million pounds in December and 
3% million pounds in November.” It 
was during this appearance before the 
committee that Mr. Benson asked 
Congress to hike CCC borrowing au- 
thority from $6.75 billion to $8.5 bil- 
lion since CCC would be almost broke 
by Feb. 1 this year. 

USDA officials said they saw great 
virtue in the public disclosure of the 
proposed sale to Russia and they 
hoped that it would ultimately en- 
courage U.S. exporters to explore the 
opportunities to move nonstrategic 
U.S. farm surpluses into Russian- 
Iron Curtain area markets. 

(The prosposal to sell surplus but- 
ter and cottonseed oil to Russia was 
first disclosed by John Cipperly and 
The Northwestern Miller.) 

Mr. Andreas’ Statement 

Mr. Andreas accepted the Weeks 
decision with good grace. He toid 
this reporter; 

“The export price on my applica- 
tion was 50¢ Ib. I told USDA officials 
that in event the Department of Com- 
merce wanted the business done, I 
would bid the government a price as 
near as possible to 50¢ Ib., allowing for 
a fair and reasonable profit for per- 
forming the services of an exporter. 

“T also told USDA officials that my 
primary interest was to help the gov- 
ernment sell its surplus since this 
would redound to the benefit of ev- 
eryone including the soybean oil 
manufacturing business. 

“For this reason I offered to turn 
over my order to the government at 
the full 50¢ price at no profit to me 
if they preferred to deal directly with 
the buyers. 

“USDA officials did not at any 
time approve the price. It is the pre- 
rogative of the Department of Com- 
merce to issue or deny export li- 
censes 

“T have confidence that the De- 
partment of Commerce officials gave 
careful consideration and acted in 
good faith, and I have no reason to 
question their judgment in this mat- 
ter. As far as I am concerned, the 
matter is closed.” 

Following the Andreas statement 
USDA officials promptly confirmed 
his version of the proposition. They 


said that at all times Mr. Andreas 
had all his cards on the table. One 
official said it was the “cleanest 


proposition” he had yet seen present- 
ed to USDA. 

USDA officials agreed that the An- 
dreas price proposal was fair and 
reasonable and that his willingness 
to withdraw from the deal if the 
U.S. wanted to deal directly with Rus- 
sia was genuine since as their agent 
in the deal he obviously could not 
have claimed any profit. 

While officials were disappointed 
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that they could not gain the advan- 
tage of removing a substantial quan- 
tity of the surplus butter—the An- 
dreas proposal would have involved 
upward of 100 million pounds of the 
stocks of this commodity—it is hoped 
that the disclosure of this proposal 
may help to break the barrier in 
trade of nonstrategic materials with 
Russia and Iron Curtain countries. 

USDA officials also confirmed the 
Andreas version of a fair world price 
for butter, but they commented that, 
since USDA had never determined its 
export price, it gave the Department 
of Commerce a hook on which to 
hang its denial of the export license. 

This same objection cannot be ap- 
plied to cottonseed oil, USDA officials 
noted, since the USDA has steadily 
published its export market price for 
the commodity. There are strong in- 
dications that there may develop a 
brisk export business in U.S. stocks 
of cottonoil. 

At the time of the Andreas propos- 
al, USDA held about 300 million 
pounds of butter and 850 million 
pounds of cottonoil. No official action 
has been taken on proposed cotton- 
seed oil sale to Russia. 

The present domestic sale price for 
butter from CCC stocks is, in car- 
lots, bulk pack, 68.75@69.75¢ Ib., at 
point of storage. 

Surplus cottonoil has been sold re- 
cently to export outlets at 12%¢ Ib., 
while the domestic price to U.S. buy- 
ers is 15¢. 








John P. Jurgatis 


TO SWIFT POST—John P. Jurgatis, 
Wheaton, HL, has been appointed 
head of Swift & Co.'s general refinery 
department, it has been announced 
by G. J. Stewart, vice president. Mr. 
Jurgatis succeeds Carl M. Vuckel, 
who is retiring on pension after 46 
years with the national food com- 
pany. Mr. Vuckel had been in charge 
of the department since 1936. He 
also is a past president of the Insti- 
tute of Shortening Manufacturers. 
The new head of all of Swift's short- 
ening and vegetable oil operation 
started in the sales department at 
South St. Paul, Minn., in 1938. Mr. 
Jurgatis was transferred to Chicago 
in 1944 to become a member of the 
same department he now heads. A 
year later he was appointed an as- 
sistant to Mr. Stewart, and continued 
in that capacity until his recent re- 
turn to the refinery business. His new 
responsibilities include the manufac- 
ture and distribution of shortening 
and vegetable oils. 
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Cuban Flour Imports Show Gain 


HAV ANA—cCuban imports of flour in October increased considerably from 
the September total but were still small compared with earlier in the year 
and most months over the past few years. Imports totaled 64,249 200-lb. sacks 
in October, compared with 15,371 in September and 73,418 in October, 1952, 
according to P. E. Carr, import-export statistician. The total for the first 10 
months of 1953 was substantially below the total for the same period in 1952. 


(See table.) 


1948 1949 

January 125,432 140,658 
February 71,232 136,058 
March 109,985 120,970 
April 90,413 116,702 
May . 80,125 157,914 
June 131,420 130,183 
July 101,092 100,398 
August 118,293 117,129 
September 150,683 118,604 
October 112,694 73,103 

Subtotals 1,091,369 1,211,719 
November .... 89,323 175,424 
December 110,801 186,360 

Total « 1,291,493 1 3,50 


1 


1950 1951 1952 1953 
193,871 150,814 44,739 82,721 
46,164 100,176 54,666 79,124 
148,985 166,259 162 911 93,181 
94,716 135,904 121,333 78,365 
148,240 164,05 85,990 91,405 
105,331 89.799 147,076 110,125 
142,968 107,504 239,970 69,335 
186,990 208,376 5,746 31,450 
142,821 139,202 19.166 16,371 
102,748 110,601 73,418 64,249 
y12,824 1,352,687 965,013 706,296 
99,272 124,906 See >; ee 
150,446 262.1 101,994 
662,542 1,729,746 1,147,174 





Anti-Trust Suit Against A& P 
Settled; Must Sell Subsidiary 


WASHINGTON — The government 
and the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co. have reached agreement in the 
antitrust suit which has been in 
process since 1949. 

A consent decree in New York Fed- 
eral court requires A. & P. to dissolve 
the Atlantic Commission Co., its 
produce buying unit, and change some 
of its practices, but did not carry out 
the government's wishes in regard to 
the break-up of the food chain's re- 
tail business. 

Ralph W. Burger, president of 
A. & P., said the company was satis- 
fied the suit was concluded, and said, 
“the agreement reached with the 
antitrust division constitutes recogni- 
tion of the fact that there is nothing 
basically wrong with our traditional 
policy of selling good food cheap.” 

The government originally de- 
manded that the Atlantic Commis- 
sion Co. be dissolved, that the A. & P. 
food manufacturing and processing 
operations be completely separated 
from the distribution and retail busi- 
ness, and that the retail business be 
split into seven completely autonom- 
ous and independent parts, The civil 
suit was based on 1946 criminal 
charges of conspiracy to restrain 
trade, which cost A. & P. $175,000 
when convicted. 


Requirements of Judgment 

The consent judgment calls 
the A. & P. corporations to: 

Take immediate steps to 
Atlantic Commission Co. 

Sell food manufactured by them- 
selves at prices “no higher and on 
terms no less favorable” than those 
at which they sell the same products 
to the A. & P. retailing corporations. 

Except in the case of carload or 
truckload allowances and label or 
container allowances, refrain from 
knowingly taking a discount, the rate 
of which has been based on the quan- 
tity purchased by more than one 
A. & P. unit. A companion provision 
forbids A. & P. from merging any two 
or more of its 37 units to qualify for 
a higher discount. The A. & P.’s geo- 
graphical divisions, in turn, are sub- 
divided into “units” consisting of a 
wholesale warehouse and a group of 
retail stores. 

Refrain from selling below cost in 
some areas and recouping the result- 
ing losses through sales at higher 
prices in other, less competitive areas. 

Refrain from selling A. & P.-manu- 
factured food products to A. & P. re- 
tail units at less than regular billing 
prices for the purpose of evading 
state minimum markup laws. 

The consent judgment was signed 


upon 


dissolve 


by Stanley T. Barnes, head of the 
Justice Department's antitrust divi- 
sion, and attorneys for the 10 affili- 
ated corporations that make up the 
A. & P. organization. A. & P. has 
6,000 stores in 40 states. 
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NORTHWEST PRODUCTION 
MEN HEAR PMI ADVISOR 
MINNEAPOLIS—-A record attend- 

ance of 134 members and guests heard 

a discussion of flour qualities at the 

January dinner-meeting of the North- 

western Production Men's Club at the 

Hasty Tasty Cafe, Minneapolis. 

Dr. C. W. Brabender, research con- 
sultant, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, spoke on “Flour Qualities as 
Evaluated by Shop Performance” and 
pointed out that new bread baking 
problems have arisen in the last 10 
years, These, he explained, are a re- 
sult of intensive mechanization pro- 
grams by bakeries and the develop- 
ment of new wheat varieties to over- 
come such growing enemies like rust. 

Ash and protein contents and 
“dough feel” are no longer reliable 
enough to tell the whole flour story, 
he said. 

The speaker suggested ways of get- 
ting the most out of the flour’s baking 
qualities in the dough mixing, fer- 
mentation and machining and oven 
phases. 

Paul Norman, Baker Boy Bakeries, 
St. Paul, representing retail bakers, 
and Harry Bailey, Regan Brothers 
Co., Minneapolis, speaking for whole- 
salers, summarized the discussion for 
the group 
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WILLIS C. THEIS HEADS 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN CLUB 


KANSAS CITY—-Willis C. Theis of 
the Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., 
Kansas City, was elected president 
of the Kansas City Grain Club at the 
annual meeting of the social organi- 
zation Jan. 21 

John H. Rockwell of Cargill, Inc., 
was named vice president, and R. 
Hugh Uhlmann, Standard Milling Co., 
secretary-treasurer, 

Mr. Theis served as vice president 
last year. He succeeds Kenneth S 
Hart of the Hart Grain Co 

BREAD 18 THE STAPF OF Lift 
NEW KANSAS ELEVATOR 

TRIBUNE, KANSAS—-A new 350,- 
000 bu. grain elevator is being erected 
here by the Greeley County Coopera- 
tive Assn. June 15 is the date set for 
completion. Cost of the structure will 
be $190,000, 
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ST. LOUIS EXCHANGE ELECTS—The new president of the Merchants 
Exchange of St. Louis, R. Hal Dean, left, Ralston Purina Co., is congratulated 
by the retiring president, Ross A. Woolsey, dr., center, Blanton Co, The new 
first vice president, Edward 8. Deibel, Elam Grain Co., looks on at the right. 
The occasion was the annual dinner meeting of the exchange Jan. 20 in the 


Park Plaza Hotel, St. Louis. 


St. Louis Exchange Has Record Year 


ST. LOUIS, MO.--Members of the 
Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis at- 
tending their annual dinner meeting 
Jan. 20 were urged to work 
with farmers and government 
in an effort to “do more to help guide 
the farm program than we have done 
past.” 


closer 


in the 


Donald Danforth, president of Ral- 
ston Purina Co., St. Louis, and prin- 
cipal speaker for the annual meeting 
of the 118-year-old Exchange, said 
“orderly production and marketing of 
farm products are essential to every- 
farmers, processors and consu- 
Mr. Danforth said he did not 
see how the government could con- 
tinue to pile up farm products in stor- 
age and still expect to have orderly 
marketing. 

The retiring president of the ex- 
Ross A. Woolsey, Jr., in his 
annual report to the group said that 
the exchange last year set another 
new volume record by handling a to- 
tal of 107 million bushels of grain, 
representing a value well over $200 
million and exceeding by some 5,400,- 
000 the record volume set in 1952. 

“With this new peak in 1953, we 
can boast of having established new 
volume records in four out of the last 
five years,” Mr. Woolsey said. 

About 250 members of the ex- 
change, government representatives, 
presidents of other grain exchanges, 
and business and industrial leaders 
of the St. Louis area attended the 
dinner held in the Park Plaza Hotel. 

At the exchange’s annual election 
for new officers the same day, R. Hal 
Dean, manager of the grain division, 
Ralston Purina Co., was elected presi- 
to succeed Mr. Woolsey. 

Other officers elected were: First 
vice president, Edward S. Deibel, ex- 
ecutive vice president, Elam Grain 
Co.: second vice president, Harold 
Cc. Banks, president of American 
Grain Co., and directors, E. P. Hall, 
Nanson Commission Co.; J. W. Math- 
Bradley & Baker, and J. T. 
©'Connor, Norris Grain Corp. 

Mr. Woolsey's annual report that 
he read before the group also stated 
that during 1953, new public grain 
storage facilities in the St. Louis area, 
either completed or announced for 
early construction, reached an un- 


one 


mers.” 


change, 


dent 


ers 


precedented total of 10 million bush- 
els capacity. 


“This represents,’ Mr. Woolsey 
said, “a 70% increase in the public 
elevator capacity of the St. Louis 


market, or if we take the total stor 
age facilities into consideration, both 
public and private, it is still an in- 
crease of more than 40%. Such a 
tremendous addition is by far the 
greatest expansion of capacity in any 
single year of Merchants Exchange 
history.” 
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ALBERT PLEUS, EXECUTIVE 
WITH FLEISCHMANN, DEAD 


NEW YORK — Albert Pleus, 50 
manager of advertising and sales pro 
motion of the Fleischmann division of 
Standard Brands, Inc., died at his 
home in Plandome, L.I., Jan. 22 afte 
a lengthy illness. 

Mr. Pleus was a native of Brooklyn 
and joined the old Fleischmann Co 
in 1918. He later served with the 
same company in Cleveland and Phil 
adelphia. He was appointed managet 
of advertising and sales promotion of 
the present firm in 1943. He was a 





Albert Pleus 


member of the Bakers Club, Inc., and 
Advertising Club of New York, and 
of the Manhasset Bay Yacht Club. He 
was also a former chairman of the 
allied advisory committee of the As- 
sociated Retail Bakers of America. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Margaret Pleus, and a son, Lt. (JG) 
A. Werner Pleus, USNR. A requiem 
mass was held at St. Mary’s Roman 
Catholic Church, Manhasset, Jan. 26. 
In lieu of flowers, a memorial in his 
name has been established 
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ARMOUR & CO. EARNINGS 
UP SHARPLY IN 1952-53 


CHICAGO—-Armour & Co. boosted 
earnings in the fiscal year ended Oct. 


31 to $1.81 a common share from 
$1.02 a share in 1952, but profit in 


the closing months of the year was 
lower than in 1952. 

In each of the first three quarters 
in fiscal 1953, Armour’s profits topped 
the preceding year but in the 13 
weeks ended Oct. 31, net dropped to 
95¢ a share, compared with $1.06 
in the 14 weeks ended Nov. 1, 1952, 
the annual report shows. Armour op- 
erated in the black during November, 
the first month of the 1954 fiscal 
year, but profits were smaller than in 
November, 1952, Frederick W. Specht, 
president and chairman, said 

While the firm’s dollar volume for 
the past year was down 4.36%, ton- 
nage sales were up 5.62%, the report 
showed. 

Armour has launched a $10 million 
improvement program. 
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CHICAGO MILLERS HEAR 
FOOD COMPETITION TALKS 


CHICAGO—A panel discussion on 
“Competition for the Food Dollar” 
drew 43 members and guests to the 
regular dinner meeting of the Chi- 


cago Millers Club at the Chicago 
Furniture Mart the evening of 
Jan. 21. 


Serving on the panel were: Howard 
Lampman, Wheat Flour Institute; 
Harry Fowler, Cereal Institute, and 
A. Wilson, Jewel Food Stores. The 
lively discussion which followed the 
speakers indicated the interest the 
group has in such a subject. Various 
phases of each industry were dis- 
cussed, along with problems and a 
number of solutions. Mr. Wilson said 
stores are interested in the income 
which a particular product produces 
from the space occupied, disclosing 
that milling industry products are 
among the lowest producers. The 
consensus was that it was not com- 
petition for the food dollar which 
was hurting the milling industry, but 
competition within the industry. 

Donald Eber, Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, Kansas City, told of the 
coming AOM technical conference in 
Chicago, and said it looks as though 
the meeting will have one of the 
finest programs ever. 

The Chicago Millers 
scheduled another meeting 
evening of March 25. A representa- 
tive of the Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. will be the principal speaker. 


Club has 
for the 
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OPENS ILLINOIS OFFICE 
EVANSTON, ILL. Donald S. 
Frey, formerly secretary of the Tex- 
tile Bag Manufacturers Assn., an- 
nounces the opening of his office for 
the general practice of law at 1609 
Sherman Ave., suite 308. During the 
second world war, Mr. Frey was a 
lawyer with the War Production 
Board, Washington, and a counsel 
with the U.S. Navy Department, 

Washington. 
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Soybean Support 
Reduced to 
80% of Parity 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced that 
the national average support price 
for 1954-crop soybeans will be $2.22 
bu. This is equal to 80% of the Dec. 
15, 1953, parity price for all soybeans. 

Price support for the 1953-crop soy- 
beans is at a national average of $2.56 
bu., reflecting 90% of the parity price 
of Sept. 15, 1952. The level of sup- 
port for the 1954 crop is designed to 
keep this year’s soybean acreage in 
approximate balance with production 
needs without resort to acreage al- 
lotments. Restrictive acreage allot- 
ments have already been announced, 
under mandatory provisions of law, 
for the 1954 crops of wheat, cotton, 
corn, tobacco and peanuts. 

It is believed, USDA says, that 
many producers may shift large acre- 
ages from production of these basic 
crops to production of soybeans, which 
would increase the price support obli- 
gation. This adjustment also brings 
the level of support for soybeans in 
line with adjustments previously 
made for other oilseeds. 

Price support for 1954-crop soy- 
beans is announced at this time in 
accordance with “forward pricing” 
provisions of the Agricultural Act of 
1949, in order to assist producers in 
planning their operations. Price sup- 
port will be carried out through 
farm-storage and warehouse-storage 
loans and through purchase agree- 
ments that will be available to pro- 
ducers from time of harvest through 
Jan. 31, 1955. 

The soybeans must have been pro- 
duced in 1954 by an eligible producer 
and must grade No. 4 or better and 
contain not more than 14% moisture 
in order to be eligible for price sup- 
port. County support rates for soy- 
beans, with appropriate premiums 
and discounts by classes, grades and 
qualities, will be announced later. 
Loans and purchase agreements will 
be obtainable through the Agricul- 
tural Stabilization and Conservation 
county committees (formerly PMA 
committees). 

Other program provisions are sub- 
stantially the same as those in effect 
for the 1953-crop soybean price sup- 
port program. 
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TOLEDO EXCHANGE 
REELECTS OFFICERS 
TOLEDO—O. E. M. Keller, presi- 
dent, Kasco Mills, Inc., was reelected 
to a second term as president of the 
Toledo Board of Trade for 1954. Mr. 
Keller has been very active in the 
civic affairs of Toledo, and was presi- 
dent of the Toledo Small Business- 
men’s Assn. for several years. 
Other officers reelected are: George 
J. Forrester, Forrester Grain Co., first 
vice president; F. M. Alexander, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., second vice president; 





P. M. Barnes, Lansing Grain Co., 
treasurer; and A. E. Schultz, sec- 
retary. 


Directors elected include: Paul At- 
kinson, Norris Grain Co.; H. R. De- 
Vore, H. W. DeVore & Co.; P. A. 
Kier, National Biscuit Co.; J. W. Lus- 
combe, Southworth Grain Co.; D. L. 
Norby, Cargill, Inc.; S. L. Rice, Jr., 
Rice Grain Co.; and L. J. Schuster, 
L. J. Schuster Co. 

The newly elected officers and di- 
rectors were installed Jan. 13 at a 
meeting preceding the annual mem- 
bership dinner at the Toledo Club. 
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Continuing Grain 
Sanitation Advisory 
Group Advocated 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS Crea- 
tion of a grain sanitation committee 
as a continuing group to advise the 
secretaries of agriculture and health, 
education, and welfare, on policies 
concerning grain sanitation was advo- 
cated here last week by Dr. Roger C. 
Smith, former head of the Kansas 
State College entomology department, 
in an address before the annual 
Wheat Kernel Conference. 

“This committee would be set up 
on a continuing basis to observe, 
study, report and recommend meas- 
ures or improvements which should 
be undertaken,” Dr. Smith suggested. 
“Such a grass roots committee would 
be among the first to determine when, 
and if, a strong regulatory program 
should be undertaken.” 

Dr. Smith is a member of the 17- 
man national grain sanitation com- 
mittee set up last summer to study 
grain sanitation measures, and he 
heads the insect sub-committee, the 
most controversial area of the study. 
His sub-committee will report its 
findings Feb. 10-11 at a meeting in 
Washington, D.C. 


Checking for Infestation 


One of the crucial needs for a 
workable grain sanitation program is 
an acceptable, quick method of as- 
saying grain for insect infestation 
and damage at the level of the coun- 
try elevators, Dr. Smith said. He 
revealed a special technical commit- 
tee, headed by R. T. Cotton, ento- 
mologist with the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture bureau of 
entomology and plant quarantine, 
Manhattan, had surveyed the field 
but found the two methods currently 
acceptable (X-ray and cracking flo- 
tation) unsuitable for use by country 
elevators. Dr. Smith said the techni- 
cal committee was recommending 
research in the area, particularly 
upon _ instrumentation techniques 
which would give a rapid and reliable 
method of separating kernels for 
grading purposes. 

Dr. Smith indicated his sub-com- 
mittee was substantially agreed that 
good sanitation practices were to be 
desired and that every effort should 
be made to stress prevention of insect 
infestation at all levels so that the 
entire industry would be “sanitation- 
minded.” 

Outside of an educational program, 
there is no agreement as to how the 
above goals are to be achieved. Some 
believe no regulatory pressure is 
needed and question the legal respon- 
sibility of the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration in the field. Some favor 
strong regulatory pressure. Some 
would like to see a system of eco- 
nomic incentives set up whereby 
farmers and elevators would receive 
premiums for clean grain. There also 
is no agreement as to whether the 
present grain standards, in effect 
since 1937, should be altered 


Economic Incentives 


Use of economic incentives for pro- 
duction of quality wheat already has 
made important gains in Oklahoma, 
James R. Enix, regional wheat mar- 
keting specialist stationed at Still- 
water, reported. Mr. Enix estimated 
more than half of the wheat pro- 
duced in that state now is graded 
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according to variety, and nearly all 
of this wheat received a premium 
price in 1953. 

“Grading by variety has meant 
$100,000 additional income to Okla- 
toma farmers in premiums alone 
every year since 1948,” Mr. Enix said. 
He predicted premiums also will be 
offered for high protein wheat as 
soon as country elevators have a 
quick, accurate method to check for 
protein content. 

Dr. Elmer Heyne, K-State agrono- 
mist, reviewed wheat varietal trends 
with special emphasis on the decrease 
in the so-called ‘‘good” varieties (on 
basis of bread making potentialities 
and physical dough properties). While 
54.9% of Kansas acreage in 1944 was 
in “good” wheats, only 17.9% of the 
acreage was in “good” wheat in 1953. 
Acreage in “mediocre” wheats jumped 
from 29% in 1944 to 72% in 1953. 

Discoloration characteristic of “sick 
wheat” was disclosed by Dr. Max 
Milner, K-State milling department, 
to be due to a browning reaction 
similar to the color development oc- 
eurring with extended storage of dry 
fruits, dry milk and other foods. 

“The intensity of this deterioration 
can be detected by colorimetric and 
fluorometric procedures, and a sensi- 
tive fluorescent test has been de- 
veloped,” Dr. Milner said. ‘““This work 
raises the possibility of a quick objec- 
tive chemical test to detect sick 
wheat.” 
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GENERAL BAKING DIVIDEND 

NEW YORK—Directors of General 
Baking Co. have declared a dividend 
of 15¢ a share on the common stock, 
payable Feb. 1, to stockholders of 
record Jan. 15. This marks a return 
to the former basis of dividend pay- 
ments of 15¢ a quarter. During 1953, 
quarterly dividend payments of 25¢, 
amounting to $1 were distributed on 
the 1,569,797 common shares out- 
standing, after payment of $8 per 
preferred share. Increased labor and 
material costs and a program of im- 
provements were given as reasons for 
the lowered dividend on common 
stock. 
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1954 Grain Essay 
Contest Announced 


CHICAGO-—Rules for the 1954 
Uhlmann Awards grain marketing 
essay contest for college students 
were announced last week by Richard 
F. Uhlmann, president of Uhlmann 
Grain Co., sponsor, and the Chicago 
Board of Trade, contest administra- 
tive agency. 

Cash prizes totaling $1,250 will be 
distributed to writers of the 14 top 
papers entered. Competition will be 
divided into two divisions, one for 
graduate and one for undergraduate 
students. First place winners in each 
division will receive $300 and will be 
given an all-expense-paid trip to Chi- 
cago to receive their awards. 

All graduate and under-graduate 
students enrolled in any college or 
university in the U.S. or Canada are 
eligible to compete. Entries can deal 
with any phase of the marketing of 
wheat, corn, oats, rye, soybeans, soy- 
bean oil and meal, lard and cotton. 
Judging will be based on originality 
and evidence of independent thought 
and study. Length of manuscripts 
cannot exceed 20 double-spaced type- 
written pages for undergraduates and 
30 pages for graduate students. 

Entries should be submitted to the 
Chicago Board of Trade public rela- 
tions department not later than June 
1, 1954. 


H. ©, Roark 


H. ©, Kavalaris 








K. N. Confer R. A. Robbins 


GROCERY PRODUCTS REALIGNMENT—H. C. Roark, Oklahoma City, has 
been named to the newly created position of southern grocery products sales 
manager for General Mills, Inc., effective Feb. 1. He will headquarter in Min- 
neapolis and will be responsible for the company’s grocery products sales 
operations in the southwestern, southeastern, and southern U.S. He joined 
General Mills in 1938 as a salesman in Austin, Texas. He became supervising 
salesman in the company’s Dallas grocery products district in 1946 and grocery 
products sales manager of the Oklahoma City district in 1949. In 1952, he 
joined the staff of General Mills’ southwestern region headquarters in Okla- 
homa City. P. S. Joyce and J. J. Moran become Western and Eastern sales 
managers. Harold C. Kavalaris, formerly grocery products sales promotion 
manager, has been appointed sales manager of the company’s Philadelphia 
grocery products district. Replacing him as grocery products sales promotion 
manager is R. N. Confer, who has served General Mills’ Sperry operations, 
R. A. Robbins, a member of the company’s grocery products promotion staff in 
Minneapolis, assumes Mr. Confer’s duties at San Francisco, Mr. Kavalaris 
joined General Mills in 1941. Mr. Confer joined General Mills in 1946, while 
Mr. Robbins joined General Mills as a merchandiser in the company's Okla- 


homa City grocery products district. 





Macaroni Manufacturers Hear 
Plans for “Greatest”’ Drive 


MIAMI BEACH, FLA.—Plans for 
what was described as the “greatest 
retail sales drive ever undertaken” 
were unfolded on the final day of the 
National Macaroni Manufacturers 
Assn. convention Jan, 21. 

The drive, known as the salmon 
macaroni dinner promotion, was de- 
scribed by H. H. Jaeger, marketing 
director of the Can Manufacturers 
Institute and vice president of Geyer 
Advertising Agency, New York. 

Six non-competitive products have 
combined their advertising, merchan- 
dising and publicity efforts to pro- 
mote the salmon macaroni casserole 
recipes, Mr. Jaeger said. The cost of 
the program has been estimated at 
$1 million. 

“At the conclusion of the 10-week 
drive, newspaper and magazine read- 


ers, radio listeners and_ television 
viewers across the U.S. will know 
all about this great Lenten promo- 


tion,” he said. 

Joining with the macaroni manu- 
facturers will be Pet Milk Co., Camp- 
bell Soup Co., Canned Salmon, Inc., 
U.S. Steel Corp., and the Can Manu- 
facturers Institute. 


Regional Campaigns 

The macaroni industry plans to 
promote the event with regional ad- 
vertising campaigns in newspapers, 
local television and radio, Mr. Jae- 
ger urged the macaroni manufactur- 
ers to “get on the bandwagon im- 
mediately, since the profit possibili- 
ties are tremendous.” 

The Pet Milk Co. will include the 
salmon-macaroni dinner recipe on 
four Mary Lee Taylor programs over 
the NBC radio network and the pro- 
motion will be mentioned on other 
radio and TV shows sponsored by 
the company 

U. S. Steel will devote one of its 
Theater Guild programs over ABC- 
TV to advertising the dinner. The 
company will also run a full color, 
page ad in the March issue of the 


Ladies Home Journal as well as three 
insertions in farm publications 

At another convention session, John 
W. Mock, sales and management con- 
Il., 


sultant of Evanston, told the 


macaroni men that “salesmanship ts 


selling goods that don't come back 
to people who do.” 
“Unfortunately, in the minds of 


some people who consider themselves 
to be salesmen, salesmanship is the 
ability to talk their product off their 
shelves and on to the buyers’ shelves,” 
he said. “I am happy to say that in 
the macaroni industry this belief is 
not shared by the members.” 

Mr. Mock pointed out that in 1953 
Americans spent 26% of their cash 
income for food as compared to 22% 
in 1941. This is contradictory to the 
predictions of leading economists, he 
noted. Watching the spectacular rise 
in per capita income, most economists 
prognosticated that the percentage of 
income spent on food in the postwar 
market would drop to 20%. 

“Where there is a market with a 
future, selling to make a profit is not 
only a possibility, it is an obligation 
that justifies unlimited thought and 
effort,” Mock emphasized. 

Relating to the macaroni makers, 
many of whom he had interviewed 
when he made some field studies of 
the macaroni industry, Mr. Mock re- 
ported that all of the members to 
whom he talked agreed that the 
answer in selling to make a profit is 
not price cutting. “I believe we can 
end the ‘price cutting hassle’ once and 
for all if we teach the retailer that 
profit is made with turnover, not 
with buying.” 

Considerable informal discussion at 
the convention centered on prospects 
for growing an adequate crop of 
durum wheat to fill the industry's 
needs in 1954-55. Short supplies this 
year have made it necessary to use a 
blend of durum and hard wheats in 
manufacturing macaroni and noodle 
products. A number of durum millers 
attended the sessions, conducted Jan 
19-21 at the Flamingo Hotel. 

——@RGAD (8 THE STAFF OF LIFt=— 
TO DOUBLE STORAGE CAPACITY 

SYRACUSE, KANSAS— The Jack 
son Grain Co., Syracuse, Kansas, re 
cently let a contract for the construc- 


tion of a 250,000 bu. elevator. It will 
double the firm’s present capacity 
here 
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WEEK’S FLOUR SALES REACH 
GOOD TOTAL; S. W. TRADE BEST 





Chains, Smaller Bakers Cover 30-Day Needs of Hard 
Winters; Smaller Lots Purchased by 
Users of Springs 


Sales of flour hit a good total again 
last week, to a large extent because 
of the carryover of business in hard 
winters which got under-way the 
previous week end. Fairly good busi- 
ness in springs was reported, also, 
with the total almost as large as in 
the week before. 

Sales by southwestern 
eraged 121% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 117% the week be- 
fore. Spring wheat mills’ sales av- 
eraged 87.6% otf capacity, compared 
with 89% the preceding week. The 
volume for central states mills was 
off, however, to 65% of capacity as 
interest in soft wheat types waned. 

Some lots of hard winters ranging 
between 50,000 and 100,000 sacks 
were booked by chains, filling out 30- 
day requirements in some cases. 
Smaller baking concerns also were 
more active in booking ahead, al- 
though in all classes of buyers a 
number continued to purchase on a 
price-date-of shipment basis or from 
week-to-week. 

juyers of spring wheat flour con- 
tinued cautious, although they were 
fairly active in covering nearby needs 
ahead of a slight price advance last 
week . 

Family flour business was gener- 
ally routine, although reported some- 
what better in respect to shipping 
directions in some areas. 

Muropean flour demand has quieted 
down, although some scattered busi- 
ness continues with Latin American 
nations. U.S. mills made offers on 
100,000 sacks of 1% ash clears to be 
purchased by Jamaica this week out- 
side the International Wheat Agree- 
ment 

Canadian millers report price com- 
petition from U.K. millers and find 
other export business “less than fair.” 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
reported that a total of 808,408 bu. 
of wheat had been sold from gov- 
ernment stocks to be milled and ex- 
ported as flour under the export 
allowance program, 

U.S. flour production averaged 96% 
of five-day capacity, compared with 
95°— the week before and 92% a 
year ago. Production improved at 
Buffalo and in the Southwest, off- 
setting declines in operations else- 
where. (See tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of flour in the 
week ending Jan. 22 approached the 
fairly good total reached the previous 
week for spring wheat mills. Volume 
averaged 87.6% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 89% the week before 
and 49° in the comparable week 
last year, 

Most of the business was accom- 
plished when a moderate price down- 
turn was reversed at mid-week and 
bakers saw an opportunity to cover 
more of their nearby requirements. 
While the buying was quite general, 
the amounts ineluded in individual 
lots were again small. A good share 
of the week's trade consisted of price- 
date-of-shipment business. 

Behavior of wheat markets in re- 
cent weeks has not been conducive to 
forward buying interest, and business 


mills av- 


completed so far this year has been 
the result mainly of immediate or 
very nearby needs. The heavy propor- 
tion of business conducted on a p.d.s. 
basis is evidence of the bakers’ cau- 
tion. However, some accounts are 
covered into February and a few for 
possibly 30 days. 

Clears continued strong and tight 
despite a good rate of output, and 
prices on higher protein types re- 
mained up in the range of standard 
patent flour. Family flour business 
was quiet, with directions fair and 
somewhat disappointing in some 
cases. Prices of nationally-advertised 
brands remained steady. 

Flour production in the Northwest 
averaged 100% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 104% the previous 
week and 98% a year ago. Mills in 
Minneapolis operated at 104% of ca- 
pacity, compared with 109% the week 
before and 109% a year ago. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 110.1% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 106% the previous 
week and 91% last year. 

Quotations Jan. 22, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots: Standard patent $6.20@6.26 
short patent $6.30@6.36, high gluten 
$6.8546.90, first clear $5.79@6.24, 
whole wheat $6.20@6.26, family $6.31 
7.75. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: For the third week 
in a row southwestern flour sales 
averaged better than capacity of the 
units in the region as a number of 
bakers covered flour needs for 30 
days or more early in the week. Sales 
averaged 121% of capacity, com- 
pared with 117% in the previous 
week and 51% a year ago. Only 4% 
of the week's volume was for export 

Bakery flour sales started off with 
a spurt early last week in this area, 
continuing a period of more active 
trading which had begun on the pre- 


vious Friday. Around a million sacks 
of flour were sold during the flurry 
of business with both large and small 
bakers. The major purchasers of 
amounts between 50,000 and 100,000 
sacks were chains in the Southeast, 
Southwest, East and central states. 
Others took lesser quantities which 
totaled up to 25,000 sacks. The small- 
er groups and independent bakers 
acquired up to 30-day supplies. 

Business then tapered off toward 
the end of the week. Through it all 
there were some accounts, including 
a major chain, that remained on 
price - date - of - shipment. Many cus- 
tomers now are covered for Febru- 
ary and some slightly beyond that. 
Others have several weeks’ needs 
covered, and a few are buying week 
by week. The rest are on p.d.s. 

Sales of family flour also have 
shown improvement. A_ particularly 
good day was Jan. 18. At the same 
time directions have not been satis- 
factory. 

In the export field mills are bidding 
on 100,000 sacks of 1% ash clears 
for February shipment to Jamaica 
Jan. 26. The sales will classify under 
the non-IWA export program and 
probably will go to U.S. mills as 
was the case the last time Jamaica 
bought. European demand was 
quieted down, and occasional trades 
have been reported to Latin Ameri- 
can points. 

Quotations Jan. 22, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, cottons: Hard winter bak- 
ery short patent $5.92@5.99, stand- 
ard 95% patent $5.82@5.89, straight 
$5.77@5.84; established brands of 
family flour $6.50@7.65, first clears 
$4.50@5.15, second clears $4.20@4.25, 
1% ash clears or higher $3.8574. 

Wichita: Mills operated 5% days 
at capacity last week. Sales averaged 
37%, compared with 64% the pre- 
ceding week and 43% a year ago. 
Shipping directions were fair to good. 
Prices Jan. 22 were unchanged to 5¢ 
sack higher, compared with the pre- 
vious week. 

Hutchinson: Mills of this area con- 
tinued to find a moderate volume of 
business last week, but it was limited 
to single carlots on p.d.s. basis. Buy- 
ers were found in all classes of trade 
Most went to fill depleted inventories 
The trade generally held back, 
waiting for prices to move to lower 
levels. Family flour interest was light. 


(Continued on page ’ 





Semolina Blend Business Light; 
Durum Wheat Market Holds Firm 


Trade in semolina blends continued 
dull last week, with nothing develop 
ing in market news to change the 
hand-to-mouth buying pattern that 
has been followed for some time. 

Durum wheat prices held firm at a 
top of $3.85 for the best offerings of 
60-lb. wheat, and semolina blends 
were quoted at $8.0578.15 ewt., bulk 
Minneapolis. 

Contributing to trade _ inactivity 
was the attendance of many macaroni 
and noodle product manufacturers at 
their national association’s annual 
convention. The outlook for a large 
durum crop next year was a major 
topic of conversation as the trade is 
anxious to get back to using a 
straight durum wheat produce rather 
than the blended product now being 
used to alleviate the durum shortage 
Manufacturers decided to continue 
their product promotion efforts, no- 
ting a moderate downturn in business 
recently. 

Sales last week were confined to 
small lots for nearby shipments 


within 30 days in most cases. Some 
improvement in macaroni and noodle 
sales at retail was reported as cold 
weather hit many parts of the nation 

Durum wheat prices delivered in 
Minneapolis Jan. 22 were as follows: 


13.5% Moisture or Less 
60 Ib : $3.71@3.85 
9 Ib 3.70@3.85 
8 Ib 3.67@3.84 
7 Ib 583.78 
6 Ib 3.49@3.67 
& ib 6@3.54 
4 Ib 1@3.40 
3 Ib @3.26 
2 it 87@3.12 
51 Ib 9@2.97 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
lburum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks, with ompatr r per 
entage capacity based on five-day week 
5-day wl Wkls co 
ca pro of ca 
pacit duction pacity 
Jan 17 2 189 0 175,019 OTT 
Previous week 189,500 °197,547 1104 
Year ago 179,56 204.4886 113 
Crop year 
production 
July 1 1953-Jan. 22, 1954 012,955+ 
July 1, 1952-Jan i, 19 6.873.202 
*Revised. tTotals include blended prod 
ucts 
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MILLFEED DEMAND 
TAPERS OFF AGAIN 


Prices Firm Throughout Week But 
Lighter Demand Is 
Noted Jan. 2! 


Millfeed was firm throughout last 
week as trade was brisk in all areas. 
However, demand tapered off over 
the weekend, and in the Southwest, 
particularly, an easier tone was evi- 
dent. Formula feed business was good 
in most areas although off some- 
what from the volume of a few weeks 
back. 

Formula feed business slowed down 
in the Northwest last week, although 
major manufacturers report that 
volume is still ahead of last January 
or at least holding even. 

While demand was lighter gener- 
ally, a seasonal improvement in some 
lines developed, particularly in pig 
starters and chick starters. Sales of 
the latter have not reached substan- 
tial volume yet, but orders are in- 
creasing and a big upswing is ex- 
pected within the next few weeks. 

Dairy feed volume is slow to fair, 
and beef cattle feeds are moving in 
limited amounts. There was some pos- 
sibility of a pickup in range cattle 
feed sales because of severe winter 
weather in the Dakotas. 

Some manufacturers report that a 
good share of the week’s orders came 
in at mid-week, apparently because 
dealers, watching ingredient costs 
climb, wanted to buy ahead of ex- 
pected advances in formula feed. 

After experiencing a fairly active 
demand for feed during the first half 
of January, southwestern plants now 
report a downturn in business. The 
lighter trend in feed sales is not too 
uncommon for this time of the year. 

Retail demand was rather good to- 
ward the end of December, and this, 
plus a desire of retail establishments 
to cut down on inventories, led to a 
good wholesale demand for feed at 
the turn of the year and the first two 
weeks of January. Now retail demand 
has slowed down considerably, and 
retailers have been left with ample 
feed supplies on hand 

Thus feed plants are contending 
with an only fair demand for feed, 
and shipments have been reduced. 
Running time, too, has been affected, 
and most mills had only a five-day 
run this week with no overtime re- 
ported. 

Formula feed business went along 
at a fairly even keel in the central 
states during the week ending Jan. 
20, with sales going at a good pace 
and the outlook for continuing busi- 
ness cheerful. 

Feed manufacturers reported that 
virtually all seasonal feeds were 
meeting with a good general demand, 
with production runs well balanced 
because of the backlog of orders of 
two to three days. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacitiés of 
those areas amounted to 49,332 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week 
compares with an output of 49,597 
tons in the previous week and 51,824 
tons in the corresponding week of a 
year ago. Crop-year production to 
date totaled 1,403,927 tons as com- 
pared with 1.489,636 tons in the cor- 
responding period a year ago. 


———SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CO-OP MEMBERS UP 
Membership in farm cooperatives 
reached a record of 7.4 million in 
1953. 
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Distant Futures Pace 
Market Advanee 


Nearby Deliveries Up Moderately as Cash 
Wheat Premiums Slip; Stocks at Record 


Current crop wheat futures were 
slightly stronger in the week ending 
Jan. 25 while the hew crop futures at 
Chicago and Kansas City showed 
greater advances. Premiums eased off 
at Minneapolis and Kansas City. ‘The 
market continues to get its chief sup- 
port from the price support program, 


with most analysts predicting that 
the amount of wheat owned or con- 
trolled by the government will ex- 
ceed the prospective carryover by a 


large margin, indicating tightness of 
supplies toward the end of the crop 
year. The reduction of soft red wheat 
stocks in the Chicago area gave that 
market some support, also. The dis- 


tant futures, which climbed more 
than 4¢ bu. at Chicago during the 
week, were influenced by the mois- 
ture shortage and smaller plantings 


in the central states. A decline Jan. 
25 at all markets was considered a 
reflection of weakness in soybeans 
brought about by the announcement 
of a lower support rate on that crop 
in 1954. 
Closing wheat futures 


prices for 


Jan. 25 were: Chicago March 
$2.13%-2.14, May $2.13%, July 


$2.05%, September $2.084%, December 


$2.12%; Minneapolis May $2.26%, 
July $2.19%; Kansas City March 
$2.24%, May $2.17%, July $2.04%, 


July hard wheat $2.08. 
Stocks at Peak 

Stocks of wheat on hand Jan. 1, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
reported last week, totaled 1% billion 
bushels, 16% more than the previous 
record total held on Jan. 1, 1943, and 
20% larger than the stocks on Jan. 1 
a year ago. Disappearance from Oct. 
1 to Jan. 1 of 209 million bushels rep- 
resented the second smallest decline 
for that quarter in 12 years, in terms 
of bushels. In terms of percentages, 
the decline in stocks was the smallest 
of record. Off farm stocks of 908 mil- 
lion bushels were the largest on rec- 
ord for the date, while the farm stocks 
of 424 million bushels were the third 
largest ever recorded. 

The lighter disappearance this crop 
year is attributed to the decline in 
export volume. Exports of wheat and 
flour, July-December, are now esti- 
mated by the government at 110 mil- 
lion bushels on the basis of official 
tabulations for the first five months 
plus boat loadings and other infor- 
mation for December. This compares 
with nearly 155 million bushels ex- 
ported in the same period a year 
earlier, Exports this year are running 
the smallest since 1944. 

Accounting for the sharp drop in 
exports is the record wheat crop in 
Europe and other areas. Exports to 
the principal European countries the 
first six months of this season totaled 
32 million bushels, compared with 59 
million to the same countries a year 
earlier. Exports to the four South 
American countries of Peru, Chile, 
Brazil and Argentina totaled less than 
three fourths of a million bushels the 
first half of this compared 
with nearly 30 million the first half 
of 1952-53. Offsetting these sharp 
drops are the unusually large exports 
of nearly 22 million bushels each to 
Pakistan and Japan, compared with 
4 million and 11 million, respectively, 
to these countries a year earlier. 

Of current export interest is the 
question of whether or not Germany 
will purchase the 11 million bushels 
of U.S. wheat in which it had indi- 
cated interest earlier. Recent buying 


season, 


by that nation elsewhere raised 
doubts that U.S. supplies would be 
sought now, but some hopes for the 
business were still expressed in mar- 
ket commentaries. Mexico purchased 
750,000 bu. over the past weekend. 


Receipts Fall Off 

Wheat receipts at primary markets 
totaled 5.2 million bushels for the 
week ended Jan. 21, compared with 
6.7 million for the week before and 
5.8 million for the comparable week 
of 1953. At spring wheat markets re- 
ceipts were considerably smaller than 
the week before. Minneapolis receipts 
of all clsases totaled 850 cars, while 
Duluth took in 795. 

Although offerings were smaller, 
cash trading basis except for ordinary 
wheat was 1@2¢ bu. lower. Mills fur- 
nished only a spasmodic buying in- 
terest in the offerings. Extremely cold 
weather of the past week will very 
likely limit country movement, and 
this may possibly have a firming in- 
fluence on the trading basis during 
the coming week. On Jan. 22, trading 
ranges were as follows: Ordinary No. 
1 dark northern spring or No. 1 
northern spring was quoted at 1l¢ 
over May, 12% protein at 16@19¢ 
over, 13% protein 19@24¢ over, 14% 


protein 28@32¢ over, 15% protein 
420 43¢ over, 16% protein 58@59¢ 


over. The average protein content of 
the hard red spring wheat tested at 
Minneapolis during the week was 
13.1% and the Durum 10.74%. 

Durum prices were unchanged on 
all of the test weight ranges. On Jan. 
22 bids based on test weight ran as 
follows: 60-Ib. $3.71@3.85, 59-lb. $3.70 
%3.85, 58-lb. $3 67@3.84, 57-lb. $3.58 
@3.78, 56-lb. $3.49@3.67, 55-lb. $3.36 
@3.54, 54-lb. $3.2003.40, 53-Ib. $3@ 
3 26, 52-lb. $2.87@3.12, 51-lb. $2.69@ 
2.97. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Minneapolis Jan. 22: 


For Dry Sound Wheat 





1 IONS or NS 58 Ib oo J 
11% Protein 2.387% 
12% Protein 2.437 
13% Protein >. 46 
14% Protein 2.557 
15% Protein 2.697 
16% Protein 85% 
1@2¢ Premium for No. 1 Heavy 


Grade Discounts 
Test weight 2@4¢ each Ib 
Damage—'% @1¢ each 1%. 
Moisture l¢ each 4% on 14 to 
1@2¢ each \%% over 14%% 


K. C. Premiums Off 

This week marks the deadline for 
farmers to put 1953 wheat under 
government loan, and last week's de- 
cline in premiums on cash wheat 
makes the loan program more attrac- 
tive to yet uncommitted producers. 
It also is quite probable that the re- 
cent heavy receipts in Kansas City 
will drop, although Jan. 25 receipts 
of 449 cars exceeded those of the 
previous Monday. Total receipts last 
week were 923 cars, compared with 
1,285 in the previous week. With the 
good influx of offerings Jan. 25 the 
premium structure declined as much 
as 14%¢, leaving a net drop from a 
week ago of 2@2'%¢. 

The basic May future was holding 
relatively steady. The close on Jan. 
25 was $2.17%, compared with last 
week's high of $2.18. Ordinary No. 
1 dark and hard winter wheat was 
17% @18'%¢ over, 12.5% protein 20@ 
30¢ over and 14% 23@35%¢ over. 
Less desirable samples of higher pro- 
tein enjoyed a rebirth of demand last 
week and advanced as much as 2¢ 


under 58 Ib. 


14% %; 
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CuRRENT Fiour PRODUCTION 


* * * * * 
A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing 
Northwester 


output of 


areas by mills reporting currently in The 
n Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
ill mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages 








Jan. 17 *Previous Jan, 19-24 Jan. 20 Jan, 21-26, 
1954 week 1953 1962 1951 
Northw 739.4 763,637 819 207 741,733 796,338 
Southw 1,234,467 1,181,573 1,200,626 1,367,297 1,423,556 
Bufta 577,404 h14,482 527,296 36,9638 551,290 
Cent Southeast 672.029 583.230 566,497 5 366 551,103 
North } Coast 66.9 101 S44 1h4,166 371,440 
+ - 7 ane ee 
I ‘ 90,25 1,344,244 1.392.068 1,556,614 8,693,727 
Percentage of total U.S. output 7 76 76 75 75 
*Revised . 
Crop year flour production 
--Percentage of capacity operated in 6-day week July 1 to——., 
Jan. 17 Previous Jan, 19-24, Jan. 20-26, Jan, 21-26 Jan Jan. 24, 
1954 week 1953 1952 1951 1964 1963 
Northweat loa 104 ON 86 95 20,487,172 22,323,949 
Soutt t 95 91 KS 101 105 14,510,386 35,969,152 
Buffalo 125 111 114 117 120 165,261,682 15,116,974 
Central and & EK So 87 Ro s 82 16,056,013 16,803,721 
No t rat k6 rf Os 102 7,863,002 S.458,. 986 
Total 96 “5 4 946 100 U4, 178.855 97,672,181 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
day week Flour % uc day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity capacity output tivity 
Jan. 17 74,850 92,677 106 Jan, 17-22 A HO0 63,713 104 
Previous weel T4850 246,357 ao Previous week 3,500 "276,066 109 
Year ago 340.600 67.650 "9 Ye i ago ‘a2 500 tON DRG 109 
Two year are, 10.600 M41.748 100 lwo vearsa ago 82.500 "SO.215 99 
Five-year averawe aR ! “year average 100 
Ten-year average 96 Ten-year average 92 


*Revised 
66 Kepresentative Mills Outside of Kansas Principal 
Mmecipa 


t 2 0% interior mills in Minnesota, 1 
City (including Wichita and Salina) cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota 
}-day week Flour % nc Montana and lowa 
capacity output tivity 
day week Fleur % ne 
Jan. 17 1,921,500 941,590 ; capacity output tivity 
Previous weeb 1,021,500 935 216 #2 Jan. 17 4 181,250 175,719 99 
Ye ir ago 1,019,750 932.976 9 Previous week 181,250 *487,081 101 
lwo years ago. .1,019,250 1,025,549 161 Year ano 46,250 610,629 63 
Fi e-year average o4 Two years ago 652,000 161,518 &3 
len-year average 93 Vive-year average 87 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN ao - 
Mills in Illinois, Ohie, Michigan, Indiana ‘ 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennesse Vir PACIFIC COAST 
Kinia, Georgia and eastern Misseourl Principal mille on the North Paceitle Coast 
5-day week Flour % ac 


Seattle, Tae 





ma and Interior 





‘ = SEIpes SSVESY Washington Mills 
Jan. 17 671,400 572,029 85 
Previous week 671,400 *583,230 8&7 5-day week Flour % ac 
Year ago 671,000 166,497 85 eapacitys output tivity 
Two years ago 671,400 555,365 83 Jan 17-22 215,006 160.000 4 
Five-year average 81 l’reviou week 165.000 202,561 04 
Ten-year averase : 79 Year ago 10,000 190,409 a° 
*Revised Two years ago 230,000 213.588 2 
: Five-year average KE 
BUFFALO ‘Ten-year averaue 91 
day week Flour % ac » 
capacity output tivity Portland and Interior Oregon Wills 
Jan 17 150.500 577.404 12 Jan, 17-22 133.000 106,926 gO 
Previous weel 159,500 *514.482 11) Previous week 133,000 *98.771 1h 
Year a 159.500 62 95 114 Year ago 133.200 Re .On4 46 
Twi ea us 159,800 635.963 117 lwo years ago 122,000 127,688 105 
Five-vyea 1verame 108 Five-year average 92 
Ten-year average 105 ren-year average 91 
*Revised *Revised 
MILLPERD OUTPUT 
Production of millfeed in tons for week ending Jan and prior two weeks together 
with ison total of (1) principal mill n Nebraska, Kana ind Oklahoma and the cities 
of Kansas Cit ind St. Joseph (2) principal mill of Minnesota lowa North and South 
Dakota and Montana neluding Minneapoli Bt. Paul and leuluth- Superior (4) mille of 
Buff N.Y Production computed on the baste of 72% flour extraction 
/ South weast*® North west* Hhuffalot Combined**® 
Weekly Crop yeer Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 
Jan. 1 24,997 699,537 15,501 411.211 ‘a34 93.179 49,232 1,403,927 
Pre u weet 3,926 $15 1 O40 149.58 
Tw ‘ 1,24 15.1 8.834 15,20 
19 101 733,29 16,30 46 74 11,206 567 1.824 1,499,636 
19 27,688 746.5 14,697 408,341 10,23 402 321 2,717 1,687,210 
1951 28,928 776.9 15,120 12H, ROE 10,917 th3.404 1.946 1.687.322 
19 25.476 74 ) 14,138 i 7 10,426 126,678 040 1,404,454 
J ize 26,280 0 15,5 432,870 10 4 241,849 51,775 1,612,509 
Prine mill ° i¢ if total ipacit tAll mill Kevised 





at one time. This was the only ex- was poor, with export demand mod- 


ception to the downward premium erate as a result of Mexican business 

trend. Milling demand was fair to Wheat markets continued draggy 

good. in the Pacific Northwest last week, 
The approximate range of cash 


with only a small milling interest for 
special types of wheat and no export 
bookings. It has been several weeks 


wheat prices at Kansas City Jan. 22 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard $2.55%0260 — since Japan was in the market, and 
> es a ‘iaeees, no interest is anticipated from there. 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 2% @ 2.55 Japanese buyers have bought heavily 
_ - ~ Hi ® 4 from Canada and don't need US. 
No Red My 2.29! wheat. Terminal elevators are full of 
No. 4 Red 4G". wheat, as are also country elevators. 

At Ft. Worth ordinary No. 1 hard Chief concern is what will be done for 
winter wheat was reported selling storage on new crop. Wheat condi- 


Jan. 25 at $1.62% @1.63%, delivered 
Texas common points, with a 2c bu 
premium for 13%, Milling demand 


tions are very favorable. Heavy snow- 
fall blanketed the interior in the last 
10 days 
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F. H. Corrigan 


F. H. Corrigan 
Elected Head of 
Duluth Exchange 


DULUTH P. H#H. 
president of F. H. Peavey & Co., 
Duluth, was elected president of the 
Duluth Board of Trade at the annual 
election of officers, directors and 
board members held Jan. 19, 1954. He 
succeeds D. J. Russell, president of 
Duluth Universal Milling Co., who 
was president of the exchange for the 
past two years. 

Grover C. Wilson, vice president of 
Johnson & Olson Grain Co., Duluth, 
was elected vice president of the Du- 
luth Board of Trade. He had previ- 
ously served as a director. 

Directors reelected for three year 
terms included M. C. Rheinberger, 
Kellogg Commission Co., and Ralph 
McCarthy, Capitol Elevator Co, D. J. 
Russell, who served as president for 
the past two years, was also named 
director for a three-year term. 

Renamed to the board of arbitra- 
tion for one year terms were B. T. 
Dinham, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 
M. P. MeGraw, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., and George Sassman, Hallet & 
Carey Co 

Reelected to the board of appeals 
for one year terms were C. E. Fuller, 
Jr., Thomson & McKinnon, Carl E. 
Peterson, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Ilelmer Grenner, Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co,, and L. N. Patterson, Ben- 
son-Quinn Co, Newly elected to the 
board of appeals for one year term 
was E. B. Carey, Cargill, Inc. 

The newly elected officers were in- 
stalled in office Jan, 25, 1954. 
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Report on Milling 
in Emporting 
Countries Published 


WASHINGTON The report, 
‘Flour Milling in Importing Coun- 
tries,” has been published in booklet 
form and is now being distributed by 
the Millers National Federation. It 
appears in the same booklet in Eng- 
lish, French and Spanish. 

The report was prepared by Gor- 
don P. Boals, director of export pro- 
grams for the MNF, who studied 
flour milling operations in many coun- 
tries during 1952-53. Special refer- 
ence is made in the study to new 
mill projects. 

In a preface to the report, MNF 


Corrigan, vice 
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points out that new mill projects 
are being promoted in many areas 
apparently without full knowledge or 
consideration of economic and other 
factors involved, and particularly the 


world situation in regard to flour 
milling. The report sets forth the 
basic factors which apply to flow 


milling generally in importing coun- 
tries throughout the world 
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PLANS BEING COMPLETED 
FOR 1954 AOM MEETING 


KANSAS CITY—Plans are prog- 
ressing excellently for the 1954 Tech- 
nical Conference of the Association 
of Operative Millers, according to 
Donald S. Eber, secretary of the 
association. 

The conference will be held May 
24-27 at the Sherman Hotel in Chi- 
cago. 

A planning meeting was held re- 
cently, and Mr. Eber reported that 
a very important and valuable pro- 
gram is being prepared. 

Reservation cards will be sent out 
to members soon. 
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KANSAS FIRM TO EXPAND 

HEALY, KANSAS Stockholders 
of the Farmers Cooperative Elevator 
Co. here have voted 41 to 11 for an 
expansion program. The present 100,- 
000-bu. structure will be mortgaged 
to finance construction of a 242,000- 
bu. addition. Work on the project is 
slated to start in April and will be 
completed in about 60 working days 





Mrs. Henry 8. French 


HEADS WFI UNIT—Howard Lamp- 
man, executive director of the Wheat 
Flour Institute, Chicago, announces 
the appointment of Mrs. Henry 8. 
French as director of the testing 
kitchen of the Institute. Mrs. French, 
shown above, fills the vacancy created 
when Miss Helen Rotty, former direc- 
tor, resigned to become home eco- 
nomics director of Nebraska Consoli- 
dated Mills Co., Omaha, Neb. Mrs. 
French has served as baking specialist 
with the WFI for more than two 
years. She is a graduate of Mundelein 
College, Chicago, with a degree in 
Home Economics. The testing kitchen 
program is devoted to the develop- 
ment of new recipes, re-testing recipes 
before their release to food editors, 
and food photography. Recipes and 
menus are featured in the institute 
publications, “Institute Ideas” and 
“Durum Wheat Notes,” which are 
distributed to more than 39,000 food 
editors, teachers and extension work- 
ers, The testing kitchen is completely 
modern, and was completed in 1951. 
The new appointee is the wife of 
Henry S. French, assistant Central 
States manager of The Northwestern 
Miller. 








Jason M. Elsas 


JASON M. ELSAS NAMED TO 
FULTON EXECUTIVE POST 


ATLANTA, GA.—tThe election of 
Jason M. Elsas, New Orleans, as ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Fulton 
Bag & Cotton Mills was announced 
following a meeting of directors and 
stockholders. Norman E. Elsas, chair- 


man of the board, also announced 
that a general sales office will be 
established under the direction of 


Jason Elsas in New Orleans. 
This office will be in 
Fulton’s new plant now 
struction there, of which 

is general manager. 

Mr. Elsas has been general man- 
ager of Fulton’s New Orleans plant 
since 1942. Born in Boston, he later 
moved to New Orleans and attended 
the Isidore Newman School and the 
College of Arts and Sciences of Tu- 
lane University. For three years, dur- 
ing World War II, he served with the 
U.S. Navy holding the rank of lieu- 
tenant. Joining the Fulton organiza- 
tion in 1934, Mr. Elsas has worked in 
its plants in St. Louis, Atlanta and 
New Orleans. In 1939, he became a 
director of the company, and three 
years later was elected a vice presi- 
dent. He is a grandson of Fulton’s 
founder, the late Jacob Elsas. 

William N. Banks, Georgia indus- 
trialist and former president of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers In- 
stitute and the National Cotton Coun- 
cil, was elected a director. 

Other Fulton directors, all of whom 
were reelected, include: Clarence FE. 
Elsas, George L. Brogdon, E. A. Cron- 
heim and John M. Slaton of Atlanta; 
J. B. Cronheim, St. Louis; F. G. Bar- 
net, Dallas; Norman D. Cann, Wash- 


addition to 
under con- 
Mr. Elsas 


ington, D.C.; and E. M. Hornsby, 
New York. 
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MINNESOTA ALLIED MEN 
CONDUCT BOSSES’ NIGHT 


MINNEAPOLIS—The main speak- 
er at the fifth annual bosses’ night 
of the Minnesota Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry scored resistance 
to change and called for greater re- 
ception to new ideas to further ex- 
pand the baking industry. 

Addressing the 75 allied men and 
their bosses Jan. 21 was Fred L. Cobb, 
president, Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, 
Green Bay, Wis., whose humorous re- 
marks were interspersed with words 
of sincere praise for the allied trades 
and encouragement for the future. 

“We must incorporate the idea of 
‘making changes’ in the baking in- 
dustry,” Mr. Cobb said. It is neces- 
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sary to further expand the baking 
industry from the $4 billion business 
it is now to the $5 billion it will be- 
come soon, he said. 

As an example of 
changes needed in the baking field, 
Mr. Cobb said that in 1929 bakery 
consumption of flour totaled 45 mil- 
lion barrels and 53 million barrels 
were sold as family flour. In 1949 
bakery flour consumption was 71 mil- 
lion barrels and 28 million barrels 
was sold as family flour. 

The bosses’ night dinner-meeting 
was staged at the Hotel Radisson, 
Minneapolis, with Marvin Swanson, 
Red Star Yeast & Products Corp., 
president of the Minnesota Allied 
Trades, presiding. Master of cere- 
monies was Dean Sherman, radio per- 
sonality from WDGY, Minneapolis. 

3reetings from the Associated 
Bakers of Minnesota were extended 
by George W. Abel, F. W. Ramaley 

o., St. Paul, president of the group. 

In charge of the program was 
W. P. O’Donnell, Corn Products Re- 
fining Co., assisted by H. L. Kevern, 
Swift & Co., co-chairman. 

Announcement was made of the 
next meeting of the group, to be held 
Feb. 25 at the Jacob Schmidt Brewing 
Co. club room, St. Paul. 
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U.S., FAO CHART TALKS ON 
WORLD FOOD SURPLUSES 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. govern- 
ment and the United Nations Food 
and Agriculture Organization are to 
open talks here Feb. 6 to discuss the 
problem of world food surpluses. 

The coming meeting was revealed 
by Dr. F. T. Whalen, director of 
FAO's agricultural division, when he 
spoke in Canberra, Australia. One 
of the most serious problems facing 
FAO, he explained, was the existence 
of food surpluses in some countries 
while the overall food situation was 
still unsatisfactory. 

Since the war efforts have been 
made to find a means of balancing 
food surpluses in some countries with 
shortages in others without disturb- 
ing world markets and thereby ham- 
pering production. The failure to 
reach a solution was due to the com- 
plexity of the problem, together with 
the fact that governments did not 
favor the suggestions of relinquishing 
their sovereignty in matters of in- 
ternational trade, Dr. Whalen added. 
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MIDWEST AACC SECTION 
TO HEAR JAMES EVANS 


CHICAGO—Dr. James W. Evans, 
research director, American Maize 
Products Co., Roby, Ind., will speak 
at the February meeting of the Mid- 
west section of the American Associ- 
ation of Cereal Chemists. The meet- 
ing will be held the evening of Feb. 
1 at the Midland Hotel, with a social 
hour preceding dinner. 

Dr. Evans will speak on “The 
Technology of Sugars, Syrups and 
Starches Manufactured from Corn.” 
His talk will include information on 
new products as well as new appli- 
cations for established products from 
corn. 

Dr. Evans is secretary-treasurer of 
the Midwest section this year. 


the constant 
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RYE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Following is the rye flour output report 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by prin 
cipal mills at Chicago Minneapolis and 
outside points in the Northwest, in sacks 
and comparative figures for the previous 
weeks 

Jan Jan Jan Jan 

2 9 16 23 
Five mills 23,010 24,301 21,508 *21,220 
*Four mills or less. tRevised from pre 


vious week 
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WHKELLY 
BELLING ) 


he = 

WILLIAM KELLY 

MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 
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Cotton and Burlap av 





PERCY KENT BAG CO., 1. 
IKANSAS CITY « BUFFALO » NEW YORK 





“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 
WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO 
Whitewater, Kansas 








E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Flour—Corn Goods 


GRAND 1554 
Dwight Building © Kansas City, Mo. 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
a : ee yy — ine, 
‘ACTURERS OF 
MICHIGAN ‘SOFT WHEAT. FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
1ONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 
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You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Milla Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











. . 

Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 


Jan. Jan. 

18, 25, 

—1954 1954 1954 

High Low Close Close 

Allied Mills, Inc. 33 24% 27 28% 

Allis-Chalmers .. SH 41% 47%% 47% 
Pfd. $3.25 -. 118% 86 95% 97 

Am, Cyanamid ... 55% 41% 47% 46% 

ee aa 30 34% 35% 
a dance hie 5 x05 61 52% 59 


60% =! 
Cont. Baking Co... 25% 185% 22% 22% 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co... 78 67% 76 75% 


rea. -G? .... .. 17647161 -+.» 174% 
Cream of Wheat ». 27% 2% «.... 27% 
Dow Chemical - 43% 33% 37% 34% 

Pid. $4 A . 102% 9% -.. 102% 


Gen, Baking Co.. 14% 16% 10% 10% 
Gen, Foods Corp... 60% 50% 60 59% 


Pfd. $3.50 oe ea... = 
General Mills, Inc. 62% 52 62 61% 
Merck & Co - 25% 17 21% 21% 
Natl. Biscuit Co. 38 a4 36% 37 

Pfd, $7 - 1% 158% .... 195 
Procter & Gamble 69% 59% 69% 60% 
Quaker Oats Co.... 30% 25% 2% 2% 
Ralston Purina 

Co., Pid. $3.75 . 06 86 «+» 93% 
St. Regis Paper Co. 23% 17% 21 21% 
Std. Brands, Inc... 29% 25 29 20% 
Sterling Drug .... 38% 32% 37% 38% 

Pid. $3.50 ...... 94% 87 93% 


Sunshine Bis., Inc. 73% 66 7314 73% 
United Biscuit 


of America ..... 39% 33% 38% 39 
Victor Ch, Wks.. 28% 24% 28% 28% 
Ward Baking Co. 28% 18% 28% 23% 

Stocks not traded: 

Bid Asked 
American Cyanamid, Pfd. 91 93 
Cont. Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 92% 93% 
Gen, Baking Co., $8 Pfd. 144 146 
(Gien, Mills, Ine., 33%4% Pfd. 122 125 
General Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd... 121% 123 
SE Ge UY oh.<s ons p05.9 0 97 97% 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. 101% 102% 
Merck & Co., $4 Pfd. ote 89 
Pillsbury Mills, Ine, 37% 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd. 101% 102 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. . . 144 144% 
St. Regis Paper, $1.40 Prd. 95 96 
Std. Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pid, 88 89 


United Biscuit of ‘Americ a, 

Pid. $4.50 105 107 
Victor Chem. Wks. + $3.50 Pfd. 90% 92 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. lozy, 163 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 
change: 


Jan. Jan, 

14, 25, 

1954 1954 1954 

— Low Close Close 

Burry Bise. Corp. 2% 3% 


Gr, A&P Tea Co. 173 144% 168 173 
Pid. $5 . 135% 129% 135 135 
Hathaway Bak., 
Inc., “A” 12% RYN, 9% 9% 
Horn "& Hardart 


Corp. of N, ° 23% 17% 18 18 
Wagner Baking Co. 8% 1 i% 
Ward Baking Co., 

Warrants 10 oo, 8% 


Stocks not tweded: 


Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 


New York, $5 Pfd. 100 102% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, 8&8 Pfd. 132 135 
Omar, Ine, 16% 17 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. 109 112 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants RY 9 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Jan. Jan. 
8, 14, 
1954 1954 1954 
High L sow Cc + Close 
Canada Bread 3.50 2.90 3 
Can. Bakeries i4 ii 12% 12% 
Can. Food Prod. 4 2% 3.50 
MC nies Euot 10 5 1 6% 
Catelli Food, A 19 13 13% 13% 
Federal Grain . 21% #14 = 19% 
Pfd. prasets 27 24 26% 
Gen, Bakeries 600 4.90 3 5% 
Lake of the Woods 331%, 28 29 
Ptd. 144 138 138% 138 
Maple Leaf “Mig. 9 6%, 7% 7 
Mid Pacific Grain 4% 10 14% 4% 
Ogilvie Flour 33 20% 31 31 
Pea, ... 160 144 151 150 
Std. Brands.* ... 27% 27 27 27% 
Toronto Elevs. .. 14% 12% 138% 13% 
United Grain, A 18 16% ie 17 
West, Grain ; 21 20 21 
George Weston 354% 26% sig 35 
Pid. 414% 98% 91% 96% 96% 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded: 


Bid Asked 
Canada Bread, Pfd. ee 47 S51 
Can, Food Prod., Pfd. coer BOY 60 
Catelli Food, B ...... -see 19% oa 
Consol, Bakeries ......... i% 
Inter-City Baking ...... 13 20 
Inter. Milling, Pfd.* cosvese Te 8014 
Maple Leaf Mig., Sone: 90% 91 
McCabe Grain, A os 12% 13 
St. Lawrence Flour, ‘Pta. ; 120 

*U.S. funds. 


OKLAHOMA FIRE 


OKLAHOMA CITY—A fire of un- 
known origin destroyed the elevator 
and mill in Noble, Okla. Jan. 2 with 
a loss estimated at $4,800. C. R. 
Frazier said the loss included 415 bu. 
oats and 300 bales of hay. The equip- 
ment was worth $2,000. 
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Unusual sales opening—in 
Chicago-Minneapolis territory. 
Leader in chemical field selling 
to pharmaceutical, milling, bak- 
ing and other food industries 
will have opening in May, 1954 
for well qualified man. We are 
interested in the type of man 
who can establish and maintain 
contacts at top purchasing and 
management levels. 
Candidates should have 
strong, likeable, extroverted per- 
sonality and appearance. It is 
desirable, but not essential, to 
have technical background in 
both pharmaceutical and food 
ficlds, and a knowledge of vita- 
mins. Advantageous to have 
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Top Flight Opening 
for 


Top Flight Salesman 
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contacts or memberships in or- 
ganizations such as Institute of 
Food Technology, American 
Society of Bakery Engineers, 
American Oil Chemists Society, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, and local drug manu- 
facturer clubs. Excellent starting 
salary, bonus and other benefits. 
If you feel you are qualified 
in a general way, write us in 
detail, enclosing a small photo- 
graph. Be sure to include age, 
family status, home ownership, 
salary concept, educational, 
business and social background, 
hobbies, etc. Our sales force 
knows of this advertisement. 


Address 1477, The Northwestern 


Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn 
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DON’T NEGLECT Elevator Heads 
—They Start Fires 


AVOID CHOKES —— But If a Choke Occurs 


Examine Head Pulley Immediately 





.. « Several recent fires have occurred from failure to do so 


If too hot for hand, cool with water or CTC or 
COs¢ extinguisher fluid 


lf Belt Is Smoking FLOOD IT 


ASSOCIATION OF MILL & ELEVATOR 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANIES 


400 W. Madison St. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








“ROCK RIVER” 
RYE 


All Grades 


“BLODGETT’S” RYE 


From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 


BUCKWHEAT 


—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


“OLD TIMES” 











J. F. IMBS MILLING C 


MO. 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 


ST. LOUIS, 
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Twenty-four separate lots of pure 
wheat were milled on five separate 
days during July and September, 
1953. These wheats were all winter 
wheats grown in Texas, Oklahoma, 
Kansas and Nebraska. Of the five 
Nebraska samples, wheats of the 
same variety grown in western and 
eastern Nebraska were milled sep- 
arately. 

In Kansas, 
weather 


the drouth and hot 
prevented the growth of 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article is a report from Kansas 
State College at Manhattan on the 
1953 wheat variety milling tests at 
the college. A number of milling 
company representatives collaborated 
with college staff members in con- 
ducting and discussing the tests. 





sufficient wheat for testing except at 
the Manhattan test plots. 

The milling tests were conducted 
to acquire several hundred pounds of 
straight grade flour, unbleached and 
unmalted, from each pure variety. 
Each wheat was milled carefully so 
that the flour would indicate natural 
characteristics inherent in the wheats 
themselves. Practical millers try to 
observe the milling characteristics of 
each wheat looking for such definite 
and obvious factors as can be deter- 
mined in short runs of 30-40 minutes. 

Yields, while calculated, are not be- 
lieved to be accurate, considering the 
shortness of the runs (30-40 minutes). 


Methods 

Tempering—Each wheat was 
cleaned using the same procedure as 
nearly as possible. After cleaning, 
each wheat was run through a stoner 
and then a washer operated at slow 
speed, After standing 24 hours, each 
wheat was dampened to approxi- 
mately 16.0% moisture and allowed 
to stand another 16 hours before 
milling. 

Milling—-On each of the five mill- 
ing days, the mill was started with a 
local wheat and run until properly 
adjusted and warmed up. This takes 
about 1% hours. 

Then each variety in turn was run 
to the mill with about a one-minute 
interval between the time one wheat 
ran out and the other reached first 
break. As a new wheat reached first 
break, the flour stream was spouted 


to the batch mixer for about one 
minute. This blended flour was then 
slowly fed back into the stream of 


flour being made on the mill. 

Roll adjustments—After the break 
rolls were set to the desired break 
release percentages while on “warm- 
up” wheat, they were locked and left 
unchanged for the duration of the 
milling tests. The reduction rolls were 
left unchanged after they had been 
adjusted to grind satisfactorily on the 
“warm-up” wheat. 

As each new wheat reached and 
passed through the rells, samples un- 
der each break were taken and sifted 
to determine the break releases of 
each break for each wheat variety at 
constant break roll setting. Appre- 
ciable and important differences in 
erinding characteristics were shown 
up in this manner. Practical millers 
from the surrounding territory studied 
these operations, looked at stocks, 
products, ete., and expressed opinions 
as to the milling characteristics which 
could be discerned. 

The flours produced were carefully 
marked and stored until laboratory 
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Wheat Variety Milling Tests 
at Kansas State College 


analyses could be obtained. Then the 
flour from each wheat variety was 
mixed thoroughly in the batch mixer 
with novadel and the calculated 
amount of malted wheat flour, sacked 
off in small sample bags and marked 
by code to be sent to the collabora- 
tors. 
Milling Results 

The testing showed very conclu- 
sively that the middlings of Kan- 
King are unusually difficult to reduce. 
It was obvious to each miller present 
that the reduction rolls became over- 
loaded, that the tail of the mill loaded 
up too heavily and that the shorts 
were so white (from escaping endo- 
sperm) that a poor yield, in per cent 
of flour from wheat used, was in- 
evitable. KanKing was a heavy, 
plump, good looking wheat which re- 
sponded to break roll action nicely, 
but it was a hard wheat to mill prop- 
erly. None of the other wheats be- 
haved in a manner indicating that it 
would offer unusual difficulty or ease 
in milling. 





different wheats with common roll 
settings. However, the total break 
extraction, with few exceptions, was 
fairly constant. 

The amount of moisture picked up 
in the washer by different varieties 
varied considerably, although each 
wheat had about the same initial 
moisture, was run through the same 
washer operating at the same speed 
and with no change in the water 
regulating valves. 

Test sifting of the cleaned and tem- 
pered wheat showed definite varia- 
tions in plumpness of the various 
samples. 

Table I shows the protein, mois- 
ture and ash of each wheat and the 
flour produced therefrom. While the 
Nebraska flours were all lower in 
ash than the Kansas, Oklahoma or 
Texas flours, it is probable that some 
of the difference in favor of Ne- 
braska flours was due to milling pro- 
cedures. The Nebraska wheats were 
milled six weeks after the others, 
giving them more age, and with a 
higher moisture at first break. 

Comparisons are most authentic 
when weighing results of each sep- 
arate day’s run. There is no claim 
that each wheat was milled at opti- 
mum conditions when only a 30-40 


There was considerable difference minute run was possible for each 
in the break releases obtained from wheat. 
Table 1—Chemical Analyses 
Date Wheat-—— Flour 
Code Variety & state milled Pro Moist Ash Ash Moist Pro 
Warm-up 7-23-63 “i S ei st 
O-148 Pawnee, Kansas . 7 16.16 12.17 1 67 ) 12 S 12 7 
C-160 Kiowa, Kansas 7 16.36 13.05 1.76 6 12.9 14 3 
C-146 Cheyenne, Kansas 7-23 16.93 12.62 1.97 51 12.8 14.9 
Warm-up 7-28-f " 
C-147 Comanche, Kansas 7-28 17.27 12.96 1.96 4¢ 12.8 13 2 
©-144 M.O. x O.T., Kansas 7-28 17.5 12.24 1.80 ) 12.6 15.4 
©-151 Kan King, Kansas 7-28 16.36 13.06 1.50 48 11.9 14.6 
©-149 Ponca, Kansas — 7-28-{ 16.76 12.50 1.85 } 11.7 14.9 
©-146 Com.-Blk., Kansas 7-28-{ 15.59 12.50 1.67 i 12.1 14.6 
Hd. Fed 
Warm-up 7-31-56 2 =< 
O-141 Comanche, Texas 7-31-53 16.31 10.08 1.54 48 11 1: 2 
0-143 C.1, 12703, Texas 7-31-6 14.42 9.72 1.68 46 11.7 13 5 
C-139 C.I, 12617, Okla 7-31-53 17.05 9.2 2.02 48 11.7 14 3 
C-134 Comanche, Okla. 7-31 19.16 9.5 2.12 53 11.6 15.9 
Hd. Fed Re 
c-140 C.l. 12515, Okla 7-31-53 18.04 9.2 2.22 11.5 16.5 
C-142 C.I, 12702, Texas 7-31 ; 13.4 9.89 1,66 5 11.1 14.7 
Warm-up 9-17 ; 
©-162 Pawnee, W. Nebr 9-17-53 13.6 10.4 1.68 -41 12.7 11.1 
C-166 C.I, 12716, W. Nebr 9-17-53 12.4 10.6 1.77 44 12.4 11.0 
o-164 Sioux, W. Nebr 9-17-53 12.7 10.3 1.85 45 12.6 11.1 
cC-163 Nebred, W. Nebr 9-17-53 12.6 10 ane 11 12.5 il 2 
C-166 C.l. 12711, W. Nebr 9-17 11.8 10.3 1.68 43 12.2 10.7 
Warm-up 7-21 
C-167 Pawnee, E, Nebr 7-21 14.6 19.0 1.65 43 13.4 10.9 
C-161 C.1I. 12711, EB. Nebr 7-21-53 12.4 10.2 1.70 41 13.5 11.7 
0-160 C.I. 12716, E. Nebr 7-21-53 14.1 10.1 1.62 42 13.3 11.56 
©-159 Sioux, E. Nebr 7-21-63 14.3 10.0 1.76 42 13.4 12 0 
C-168 Nebred, E. Nebr 7-21-53 1 10.2 1.67 43 13.4 12.7 
Table 2—Changes in Break Release—Per Cent of Stock to Roll 
Test Warm C148 C150 C145 
Date Break Bieve Up Pawnee Kiowa Cheyenne 
-23-6 1sW 32 24.5 20.5 
7-23-53 2 18W il 48 44.5 44.5 
7-23-53 3 20W 40 4f 10.6 40 
7-23-63 4 26W 20 20 22.6 22.6 
7-23-63 5 32W 18 
7-23-53 Total Extr. 
4 Bks. 80.7 82.9 $0.65 79.5 
7-23-53 Moisture 
atl Bk 15.7 16.1 16.7 
C14 C144 C161 C146 C142 
Co M.O.x Kan C149 Com-Blk.x cl 
manche O.T King Ponca Hd. Fed 12702 
7-28-53 1 18W 30 19.5 25 21 21.5 22 
7-28-53 2 1sW 4e 44.0 48 48 44.5 40 
7-28-63 3 20W ih 37 38 §1 48.5 37 
7-28-53 4 26W 21 20.5 17 24 21 13 
7-28-53 5 32W 18 
7-28-63 Total Extr 
4 Bks 80.2 77.4 79.8 $4.6 82.25 74.3 
7-28-63 Moisture 
at 1 Bk 15.4 15.5 15.7 
Cld4l o143 C139 C138 C140 C142 
Co cl cl Co Ha Cl- 
manche 12703 12517 manche Fed 12702 
7-31-53 1 IsW 30 23.5 30 18.5 14.5 17 28.5 
7-31-63 o isw 45 46.5 49 39 37.5 7 48 
7-31-63 3 20W 40 46.0 44.5 39.5 46 42 42 
7-31-53 4 26W 20 21.0 22 22 25.6 24 19.5 
7-31-63 6 32W 
7-31-53 Total Extr 
4 Bks, 81.5 $2.5 84.5 76.5 78.1 76.9 82.65 
7-31-53 Moisture 
at 1 Kk 15.3 16.1 1 , 16.0 15 15.3 
C167 C161 C160 C159 C158 
Pawnee 12711 12715 Sioux Nebred 
9-17-63 1B 18 30 26 30 31 30 27 
9-17-53 2B 18 42 39 40 42 42 40 
9-17-53 3h 20 35 10 32 35 36 29 
9-17-53 iB 26 23 20 21 20 20 18 
9-17-63 5B 32 20 18 18 17 18 15 
9-17-63 Total Extr 
5 Bks $3.7 79.4 81.5 82.7 §2.9 78.3 
Nebraska-Weatern 
Pawnee 12711 12715 Sioux Nebred 
9-4-53 iB isw 28 30 25 25.5 19 22 
9-4-5653 2B isW 46 45 42 44.0 37 40 
9-4-53 3B 20W 33 31.¢ 39 33.5 27 oF 
9-4-53 4B 26W 22 22 28 25 22 2¢ 
9-4-53 5B s2Ww 20 21 19 18 20 19 
9-4-53 Total Extr 
5 Bks 83.7 83.8 84.5 $2.9 76.7 79.2 
r 
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AOM District 4 
Meeting Attracts 
Attendance of 100 


MINNEAPOLIS — More than 100 
persons were on hand for a meeting 
of District 4 of the Association of 
Operative Millers Jan. 16 at the 
Nicollet Hotel in Minneapolis. Na- 
tional officers and members of na- 
tional committees were among those 
present at the luncheon and business 
and technical sessions. 

Discussed at the meeting were mill 
cost control, puriiier dust collection, 


sanitation and testing of roll chill 
hardness. 
During the business session, Don 


Pollei, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., was 
elected district chairman for the com- 
ing year. (A report on the election of 
officers appeared in the Jan. 19 issue 
of The Northwestern Miller.) 

Donald S. Eber, AOM secretary, 
reported on plans for the 1954 techni- 
cal conference, promising that it 
would be an outstanding meeting. He 
noted that 61 of the 81 exhibit booths 
available had already been sold. Mr. 
Eber also conveyed greetings from 
Oscar Nelson, King Milling Co.,, 
Lowell, Mich., AOM vice president. 
Mr. Nelson, he said, was back on the 
job after undergoing surgery. 

Willard Meinecke, General Mills, 
Inc., Tacoma, Wash., AOM president, 
pointed out that milling technologists 
must continually be seeking new 
ideas, lower costs and improved 
quality. The industry, he said, can 
never be completely satisfied with re- 
sults. 

He also outlined current 
of the AOM, mentioning 
spondence course, technical confer- 
ence, bulletins and committee work. 
Some of the committees’ projects 
were described. 

Follewing the business session, the 
millers separated into four smaller 
groups. And each group heard each 
of four discussions. 

George Smutny, Entoleter division, 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., 
talked on purifier dust collection and 
led an open discussion. He first noted 
the amount of dust in air exhausting 
purifiers, and then he explained dust 
collection operations. A filter is re- 
quired for good purifier dust collec- 
tion, he said. After his talk, Mr. 
Smutny answered questions on suc- 
tion filter dust collection. 


activities 
the corre- 


Grain Sanitation 

Harold Goossens, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., in discussing sanitation, 
said millers recommend that country 
elevators examine grain for infesta- 
tion and reject it if it is bad. Ter- 
minal elevators should do the same, 
he said. He suggested that samples be 
taken and grain be examined for in- 
sect infestation just as it is checked 
for protein. This would not be the 
same as including contamination in 
the grain standards, he said, but it 
would help and it would help in get- 
ting the standards changed. 

Mr. Goossens said that rodent hair 
contamination may be a problem, and 
he said that some day mills may have 
to consider cleaning air in the mill, 
sealing windows, keeping grain opera- 
tions away from the mill and other 
steps to keep out rodent hairs. 

Discussing work of the AOM sani- 
tation committee, he pointed out that 
the group has data on boxcar infesta- 
tion. A survey of eight points in six 
states for a 30-day period in Septem- 
ber-October showed that generally 
about 20% of the cars had live in- 
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Claude R. Murray 


RAISIN REPRESENTATIVE — The 
appointment of Claude R. Murray as 
western representative, bakery serv- 
ice department of the California 
Raisin Advisory Board has been an- 
nounced by Norman J. Katen, board 
manager, The appointment became 
effective the first of the year. Mr. 
Murray, associated with the baking 
industry for over 25 years, has served 
in all phases of the industry, He was 
bakery superintendent in Continental 
Baking Co.’s Wichita, Kansas plant 
and was chosen to open Continental’s 
Shreveport bakery. He served as the 
bakery service representative for the 
Stein-Hall Co. in their 8-state mid- 
western territory. Following this he 
opened his own wholesale and retail 
bakery. He was most recently with 
the Van de Kamp Bakeries in Los 
Angeles, and has specialized in the 
production and sale of specialty 
bread and rolls. Married with four 
sons, his home is in Long Beach. 





sects. A similar survey is planned next 
spring 

Mr. Goossens 
manual on insect 


said the sanitation 
and rodent control 
may the time of the AOM 
conference. It is directed at all levels 
of management 


be out by 


Cost Control 

Robert Ranney, Ralston Purina Co., 
said that cost control in feed 
and other mills depends primarily on 
good supervision, that is, good man- 
agement of the men, machines, ma- 
terials and money going into produc- 
tion. Of these 4 “M’s,” manpower is 
the most important, he said. He sug- 
gested that if production standards 
are properly thought out and fairly 
set up, men will accept them as a 
challenge and do better work. Mr. 
Ranney stressed the importance, too, 
of proper training and helping of em- 
ployees, and he emphasized good work 
planning and scheduling. 

E. E. Kunze, General Mills, Inc., 
explained methods and values of test- 
ing roll chill hardness. He described 
and illustrated the Rockwell and 
Brinell hardness testers and also the 
portable Ernst tester. 


on rd 


BREAD (S THE STAFF OF Fre 
ELEVATOR TO EXPAND 
ELKHART, KANSAS The Elk- 
hart Co-op Equity Exchange Eleva- 
tor here soon will add 300,000 bu. of 


storage space which will be com- 
pleted about June 1. The new addi- 
tion will include 12 concrete tubes 
with a capacity of 25,000 bu. each. 


The addition will give Equity a total 
capacity of 525,000 bu. of storage 
Space 
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3 National AOM 
Committees Meet 
in Minneapolis 


MINNEAPOLIS—Progress on some 
major projects of the Association of 
Operative Millers continued at recent 
meetings of three major AOM com- 
mittees in Minneapolis. 

The committees—technical re- 
search, sanitation and education—met 
Jan. 14-15 in Minneapolis, preceding 
the gathering Jan. 26 of District 4 
of the AOM. Many of the committee 
members remained in Minneapolis for 
this meeting. 

Also on hand for the meetings were 
national AOM officers — Willard 
Meinecke, General Mills, Ine., Ta- 
coma, Wash., AOM president; George 
S. O. Smith, Flour Mills of America, 
Kansas City, treasurer; and Donald S. 
Eber, Kansas City, secretary. Oscar 
Nelson, King Milling Co., Lowell, 
Mich., vice president, who had re- 
cently undergone an operation, was 
not present but sent his greetings. 

Much of the technical committee’s 
discussion dealt with roller mill and 
purifier operations. Members dis- 
cussed roller mill observations and 
experiences. And, in connection with 
their discussion of purifiers, they 
heard machinery manufacturers’ rep- 
resentatives —C. R. Veeck, Strong- 
Scott Manufacturing Co.; George 
Smutny, Entoleter Division, Safety 
Car Heating & Lighting Co., and Eric 
Stanger, representing Henry Simon, 
Ltd.; and Frederick Schiess, Buhler 
Bros., Inc. 


Bolting Cloth Survey 


A national bolting cloth survey also 
was discussed at the meeting, and it 
is expected that results of the survey 
of mills will be announced at the 
AOM conference in May. The survey 
covered all types of bolting cloth and 
was aimed at determining such things 
as how mills use bolting cloth, pref- 
erences and other extensive data. 

t was reported, too, that the com- 
mittee is preparing a special project 
for research. 

George Tesarek, Quaker Oats Co., 
St. Joseph, Mo., is chairman of the 
technical committee. 

The education committee, headed 
by Eugene Farrell of Kansas State 
College, continued its work on the 
extensive task of preparing a cereal 
millers handbook. This handbook will 
correlate in one volume a great deal 
of basic information on operations 


the chairmanship of George Wagner, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, dis- 
cussed the proposed grain sanitation 
program and worked toward comple- 
tion of a sanitation handbook. The 
handbook, covering all phases of grain 
sanitation, is expected to be printed 
later this year. 


———~S READ 1S THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


NEW SALES MANAGER 


NEW YORK—Arkell and Smiths, 
manufacturers of paper bags, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Joseph 
T. O’Gorman as sales manager of the 
plastic bags division. Since 1948 Mr. 
O’Gorman has been with Whiteford 
Paper Co. Previously, he was asso- 
ciated with Atlas Powder Co. as a 
chemist, technical representative and 
sales manager of the paper coatings 
division and with the processed food 
division of Maguire Industries. 
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GOOD YEAR AHEAD, BAKERY 
SUPPLY SALESMEN TOLD 


MINNEAPOLIS — “If we work 
harder, 1954 can be as good as 1953,” 
William A. Lohman, sales manager, 
bulk flour division, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, said in his talk 
during the annual sales conference of 
Brechet & Richter Co. 

The GMI executive sounded an op- 
timistic note in presenting the sales 
outlook for 1954, to the Minneapolis 
bakery supply firm. He stated that 


the buyer is king again and that 
members of the allied and baking 
industries must watch distribution 


costs and production costs as greater 
efficiency is demanded to stay in 
business. Government farm supports 
should continue to make the farmer 
a good customer and the new tax 
cuts enable more money to be used 
for consumer products, he said. 


A trio of bakers presented thoughts 
on how bakery supply firms can bet- 
ter serve the baking industry. Rep- 
resenting the baking industry were 
Ed Duren, Tip Top Bakery, president 
of the Associated Bakers of St. Paul; 
M. E. Ferguson, Ferguson Bakery, 
president of the Associated Bakers 
of Minneapolis; and George Abel, F. 
W. Ramaley Co., president of the 
Associated Bakers of Minnesota 
Other guests included Wilfred E. Lin- 
gren of The Northwestern Miller and 
member of the board of the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry, Inc., 
and E. W. Scharf, General Mills, 
Inc., program chairman of the North- 
west Production Men's Club. The 
Brechet & Richter sales conference 





and equipment in the milling in- wound up the firm’s 44th year of 
dustry. serving bakers throughout the Upper 
The sanitation committee, under Midwest. 
» 


SALES CONFERENCE—Sales representatives and guests of Brechet & 
Richter Co., Minneapolis, marked the firm’s recent two-day sales conference 
with luncheon comments by industry personalities. In the illustration above, 
William A, Lohman, General Mills, Inc., is speaking on the outlook for 1954 
business, Listening are, left to right, W. E. Lingren, The Northwestern Miller; 
George Abel, F. W. Ramaley Co., St. Paul, president of the Associated Bakers 
of Minnesota; Ed Duren, Tip Top Bakery, president of the Associated Bakers 
of St. Paul, and M. E. Ferguson, Ferguson Bakery ,president of the Associated 


Bakers of Minneapolis. 
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Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


for ALL your four. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 
























Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 











THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA . CHERRYVALE 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 
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Mill With An Overshot Wheel 


N' /T far from Louisville, on Wolf 
Pen Branch, in Jefferson Coun- 
ty, Kentucky, stands a grist mill with 
a history that has been both unusual 
and picturesque. It was built many 
years ago by a butter beans grower 
and his neighbors. Later it fell into 
disuse and came to serve as the base 
of operations for a gang of moon- 
shiners who were discovered and 
ejected, but subsequently returned, 
only to be driven out again. Now it 
is owned by a woman who, with the 
assistance of a practical miller, oper- 
ates it and sells the meal at a crack- 
ing good price to customers in Louis- 
ville. 

The owner of the property is Mrs. 
Robin Cooper, a daughter of Milton 
H. Smith, who for many years was 
president of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad, The original deed to 
the site, held by Mrs. Cooper, refers 


to it as the “Postlethwaite, or Jacob 
Trace Mill,” going back to the days 
when, one surmises, the courtly Cap- 
tain Postlethwaite entertained Aaron 


Burr, his beautiful daughter, Theo- 
dosia Burr Alston, her husband, and 
Herr Blennerhassett, at his tavern in 
Lexington, the site of the present 
Phoenix Hotel, where the gifted Burr 
dreamed to his undoing. 

At any rate it is certain that there 
was a colonial mill here. There are 
many stories current, both of the 
earlier days of the mill and of the 
time when it lay idle and moon- 
shiners used it for their operations. 

The more immediate history of the 
mill is less obscure. It goes back to 
the past century when a man, ap- 
propriately enough named Herman 
Miller, decided that the site was an 
excellent one for a grist mill. His 
funds were low, but he set out to 
make the mill spring from his dreams 
by planting the little rocky plot of 
ground to butter beans so that he 
might earn a livelihood and lay by a 
small amount each year, 

Year by year he watched and 
tended the truck garden, until his 
neighbors came to know him as “But- 
ter Beans" Miller. The difficulty was 
that the hoard of savings increased 
too slowly; the gardener was growing 
old, and soon it would be too late 
to realize his dream, but his neigh- 
bors sensed the situation, and one 
day they got together and began to 
build a mill for “Butter Beans” Mil- 
ler. One cut and hewed the sturdy 
beams; another took charge of the 
interior finishing; a third did the 
stone and masonry work in the walls 
and dam. They found part of the 
original dam intact, as solid as in the 
days of Aaron Burr. The gardener’s 
savings paid for the mill’s equipment, 
including the massive French buhrs, 
which still grind the meal today. 

When “Butter Beans” Miller died 
his son took over the property and 
continued to operate ‘it. Farmers 
from miles around brought their 


grain to be ground. Three genera- 
tions followed. Then the march of 
progress became too strenuous, and 
the old mill fell into disuse. Steam 
driven plants had superseded the 
grist mill; small rolls replaced the 
great stones from France. 

After the moonshiners had taken 
possession twice and had been routed, 
the mill lay idle for another period 
Then it came to the attention of Mrs 
Cooper. She bought the property and 
began to have it restored, leaving as 
much as possible intact so as not to 
destroy the atmosphere. The ancient 
overshot wheel was rebuilt. A miller 
was found to dress and operate the 
old buhrs. The meal was ground in 
the old-fashioned manner, and soon 
battercakes made from the product 
became the rage in Louisville. 

Mrs. Cooper’s miller is Wheeler 
Carfield, who also is the millright 
who dresses the stones. He learned 
the art of stone dressing by watching 
an old German miller who wouldn't 
tell him how. 

ee @ 


& 8 8 The Winnipeg Board of Trade, 
founded in 1879, exercised functions 
now filled by several governmental 
bodies. It was responsible for the 
fixing of grades and standards for 
wheat, oats and barley and for hiring 





an inspector to grade the farmers’ 
grains. The board advised the gov- 
ernment on the best varieties for 
farmers’ use and watched out for 
the supply of good seed. %.%%By 
1833 the production of grain had so 
expanded, and the prospects of ex- 
ports were so hopeful, that the Board 
of Trade set up a Grain Exchange in 
order to standardize grain buying and 
selling practices, to take the place of 
undeveloped unsystematic pioneer 
conditions which had hitherto pre- 
vailed in the buying and selling— 
mainly by barter—of grain. For lack 
of support the exchange dissolved. 
The production and export of grain 
continued to increase so rapidly, after 
the railroads to the south and east 
were functioning after 1883, that an- 
other meeting of grain merchants 
was held on Nov. 24, 1887, which re- 
sulted in the formation of the Win- 
nipeg Grain and Produce Exchange 
by the following men, who can be 
considered to be the pioneer fathers 
not only of the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change but also of the grain handling 
and marketing organizations of this 
day: D. H. McMillan, G. F. Galt, 
J. A. Mitchell, R. P. Roblin, K. Mac- 
Kenzie, G. R. Crowe, A. Atkinson, N. 
Bawlf, S. Spink, D. G. McBean, Geo. 
J. Maulson, S. P. Clark, C. N. Bell, 
W. A. Hastings and W. W. and John 
Ogilvie. The membership soon in- 
creased to 50. %.%.%These pioneer 
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Wolf Pen Branch Grist Mill Near Louisville, Ky. 
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merchants, and others who came in 
later, soon built flat warehouses and 
elevators in Winnipeg and at many 
country points until we find, from the 
first records of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners in 1890, there was in 
that year a total of 90 elevators and 
103 flat warehouses with a total stor- 
age capacity of just over 4 million 
bushels situated at 83 country points 
in Manitoba.—Searle Grain Co., Ltd. 


Ancient castles are being turned 
into granaries in Spain, the Interna- 
tional Federation of Agricultural 
Producers reports. IFAP says sev- 
eral castles are now being renovated 
to handle grain storage and a number 
of others are expected to undergo 
the changeover in the near future. 
There is a total of 3,500 castles 
throughout Spain, most of them in 
the rural areas. 


NATURE AND THE POLITI- 
CIANS—Cows are now grazing on 
ankle high green wheat in day light 
and eating governrient half priced 
grain in the dark. The green wheat 
increases the milk flow and the grain 
increases the butter content. The 
government. gets the butter and the 
farmers eat margarine. Both cows 
and farmers seem to be contented.— 
A. W. Erickson. 


Federal expenditures in 1929 were 
less than two thirds of the total in- 
come payments to individuals in 
California. Now when we jump to 
1953 we find federal expenditures to 
equal the estimated total income pay- 
ments to all individuals west of the 
Mississippi, plus all those in the 
state of Mississippi and 55% of the 
income of the citizens of Alabama. 


eee 
POEM FOR GROUNDHOG DAY 


When time for baking came on 
Groundhog Day 

Grandmother worked with dismal lit- 
tle sighs. 

“If the rascal sees his shadow,” she 
would say, 

“It’s more than likely that the bread 
won't rise.” 

But Granddad felt that sunlight was 
propitious 

And told her she was downright su- 
perstitious. 


Still, at the supper table we would 


see 

Grandfather cast a_ surreptitious 
glance 

At Grandma’s bread, fearful that it 
might be 

Off keel by some unhappy happen- 
stance. 

Then, reassured by his astute in- 
spection, 

He'd smile, noting its gold and white 
perfection. 


Grace V. Watkins 
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ALSO THE EMPLOYEE’S PROBLEM 


ILL workers are reminded, in a highly com- 
M mendable editorial appearing in the Grain 
Millers News, published in Minneapolis to pro- 
mote the interests of local unions affiliated with 
the American Federation of Grain Millers Inter- 
national, that industrial problems of mill manage- 
ment are to an important extent their prob- 
lems, too. 

The editor of the News devotes much of his 
space in current issues to a series of articles on 
difficulties confronting the grain milling industry. 
The first of these articles, establishing the keynote 
of the series, is from an industry service publica- 
tion of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., appearing under the 
title, “What Is the Baker’s Toughest Competi- 
tion?” There is a suggestive sub-title on what can 
be done about it. The editor of Grain Millers News 
picks up the problem at this point and tells his 
readers not only what Pillsbury thinks can be done 
about declining flour and bread consumption but 
what he thinks his readers can do. He finds that 
flour is not “in an enviable position compared with 
other foods favored by the American consumer,” 
and says: 

“The serious decline in consumption of grain 
foods is a growing concern in the industry. This 
decline is a matter of equal concern with the 
workers in the industry which provides our living, 
and who know a strong, healthy industry is the 
basis for a continuing good living. Many and varied 
answers to this problem have been advanced. As 
this month’s article suggests, we should use more 
flour products in our homes. When we eat out, 
let us insist on rolls and bread served with our 
meals. Let us promote the increased use of our 
products among our friends—‘word-of-mouth’ ad- 
vertising, so to speak. And finally, in our everyday 
work, let us turn out a high quality that will win 
more friends for our products.” 

The labor union editor thus clearly grasps the 
reality of the situation, which is that trade asso- 
ciation effort, company advertising and group ac- 
tion of other kinds cannot do the whole job, a very 
large part of which must necessarily rest upon 
individuals—the man in the front office and the 
man in the mill, with the families of both, and all 
their friends and relatives. To this he adds a gen- 
eral philosophy which should govern all employee 
action, collective or individual: 

“Our union has many problems facing it, but 
these problems are important only in relation to 
the healthy progress of our industry. It is now 
time to be realistic in our thinking and planning. 
The good earning power and working benefits we 
strive for are related to a strong, growing industry. 
In working for the former, we should and can con- 
tribute sound plans of action that will regain for 
grain milling its position as the leading supplier 
of our nation’s food.” 


———SREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CED AND FEDERAL TAX POLICY 

DHERING to its past policy statements, the 
Ace mmittee for Economic Development 
strongly recommends to Congress a ‘“de-emphasis” 
of the corporation profits tax. Many objections to 
this tax are cited, not the least of them the fact 
that we know so little about who ultimately pays 
it. But, says, CED, whether the corporation tax 
is regarded as a levy on corporate stockholders or 
as one that is shifted to consumers in the form of 
higher prices, it clearly does not meet the accepted 
standards of sound taxation, which are these: 

1. The tax system should be fair. Arbitrary 
discriminations should be avoided; persons in simi- 
lar circumstances should be similarly taxed, and 
taxation of the very poor should be minimized. 
Within the limits that are themselves partly set 
by considerations of fairness and partly by eco- 
nomic considerations, taxation should be progres- 
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sive; persons with high incomes should pay a 
higher proportion of their income in taxes than 
persons with lower incomes. (The present tax sys- 
tem obviously exceeds these limits at important 
points.) 

2. The tax system should be direct. Taxes 
should be visibly imposed upon those who are, and 
are intended to be, the taxpayers, and with as few 
intermediaries as possible. This is required by the 
basic democratic principle that the citizen should 
know what is going on and should be able to see 
the costs of government and the distribution of 
the costs. Directness is also necessary to prevent 
pyramiding—-to keep the tax paid from exceeding 
the tax collected by the government. 

3. So far as possible, consistent with other 
objectives, the tax system should be simplified. 

To the question of how high taxes should be, 
which arises appropriately at about this point, 
CED gives the simple answer: ‘Taxes should be 
high enough to balance the budget.’ (A reminder 
of Lincoln's answer to the question of how long a 
man’s legs should be: “Long enough to reach the 
ground.) So, of course, the full objective and 
standard of a good tax system can't be attained 
all at once. Meantime, CED charts a course of 
action for the next few years encompassing not 
only less profits taxing but a reduction in double 
taxation of dividends. a gradual abandonment of 
excise taxes, a broadening of depreciation allow- 
ances, and such other reforms as eliminating the 
tax on intercorporate dividends and the tax on 
corporations filing consolidated returns. In addi- 
tion the committee believes that means should be 
developed for solving the problems of averaging 
personal income for tax purposes, capital gains 
taxation and the taxation of income derived from 
foreign investments. 

As for the personal income tax, CED believes 
it should remain our major source of revenue 
“Income and family status,” it says, “are the most 
relevant and reasonable standards by which to 
apportion tax burdens among individuals. The tax 
is direct--the taxpayer knows what he is paying 
The bulk of the revenue is cojlected with relatively 
little cost and difficulty. The tax subtracts more 
from the private income stream when business is 
booming and less when there is a recession, and 
thus helps to stabilize the economy. 

“But even the best of taxes reveals serious 
faults when levied at excessive rates. Under the 
pressure of successive emergencies the rates of 
the personal income tax have been pushed up to 
extreme levels. These high tax rates interfere 
with the economic growth of the country by 
weakening risk-taking and work incentives. They 
stimulate the effort to achieve income or benefits 
in forms that are taxed less severely than ordinary 
income; this tends to wear_away the significance 
of the rate structure. TheseMhigh rates make rela- 
tively little contribution to total tax revenue, be- 
cause the amount of income subject to these rates 
is small in comparison with the total national 
income. 

“Reduction of individual income tax rates 
should have high priority in any future tax reduc- 
tion program. All income brackets should share in 
this reduction. In order t6 promote economic 
growth, major emphasis should be placed on reduc- 
ing the rates now ranging from, say, 40% to 90% 
which for joint returns of married couples apply 
to surtax net income from about $25,000 to $200,- 
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000. The largest part of the revenue loss, however, 
would inevitably come at lower income levels, 
because so large a part of the total income is con- 
centrated there.” 

Probably it is no longer necessary to explain 
the Committee for Economic Development. It has 
been in existence for several years and has gained 
respectability among the founts and forms of eco- 
nomic wisdom. It is a non-profit, non-political 
organization of business men and educators. Its 
purpose is “to help determine, through objective 
research, economic policies that will encourage at- 
tainment and maintenance of high production and 
employment within the framework of a free 
society.”” It is a voice to command attention 





BREAD i6 THE STAFF OF Lift 


HOW MUCH SHOULD WE WEIGH? 


ESPITE the vast amount of research in 
ID nutrition that has been carried on in recent 
years, little has been done to determine the ideal 
plane of nutrition for different age and occupa- 
tional groups. In consequence, no one really knows 
for sure just how much he should weigh. 

The Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion takes note of this area of scientific uncer- 
tainty. Says the editor: “The ideal weight for a 
given height cannot, in the light of present knowl- 
edge, be determined categorically. It varies some- 
what with the individual, his activity, age and sex.” 

Though there is as yet no definite and reliable 
guide, plenty of nutritional cranks offer weight 
tables which they claim are suitable for gullible 
victims of any size, kind or condition. And some 
real nutritionists come pretty close to the edge of 
crackpotism with their rather dogmatic “stand- 
ards.” The net result generally has been the poor 
nutrition that comes from following adjurations to 
eat less of some essential food—bread, for ex- 
ample 

As for the affliction of obesity—-which often 
may be even a sin and frequently is certainly a 
shame——the medicos and nutritionists agree that 
it is a grave human problem. Wild animals aren't 
bothered with it, and maybe primitive man wasn't. 
For them food was hard to obtain and it was gen- 
erally a long time between banquets. The Journal 
quotes one of the few nutritionists who have 
tackled the problem: 

“With the advent of modern methods of pro- 
viding food a certain amount of prosperity is often 
reflected in a tendency to overeat. The eating of 
only slightly more food each day than is required 
to supply the energy expended will in a few years 
result in overweight. This and reduced activity 
account for the greater average weight of men of 
45 as compared with those of the same height at 
25 years. In the main, obesity depends upon an 
opportunity for leisure and a plentiful supply of 
food.” 

These by no means astonishing observations do 
not help us much, and the Journal's editor is led to 
conclude that the subject needs further study. 
Overnutrition and undernutrition, he sagely adds, 
constitute an almost overwhelming challenge for 
most of the world, 


——@READ 1S THE STAPF OF LIF Ee 


There is nothing sacred about the present 
farm programs. They were conceived 20 years 
ago during a period of economic contraction 
rather than of growth. Since then America has 
more than doubled her productive capacity. Today 
we live in a different era on the farm front. Our 
task now is to study and evaluate the experience 
of the past 20 years—yes even the past 50 years— 
and appraise what is good and what is bad. Prog- 
ress itself is a process of evolution. Therefore, it 
follows that farm programs must be evolutionary 
by nature if they are to fit the changing needs 
of passing years.—John H. Davis, assistant secre- 
tary of agriculture. 
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Canadian Comment... ny George E. Swarbreck 





Population Rising 


A few days before Christmas, 1953, 
Canada rang up a total population 
figure of 15 million. This represents 
a net increase of 10 million since 
1900. 

This development, while of inter- 
est to all traders providing for the 
wants of the domestic market, is of 
profound significance to the flour mill- 
ing industry. Present capacity is es- 
timated at three times the volume of 
the domestic demand and the Cana- 
dian millers are compelled to rely 
on the export market for prosperity. 
However, as the population increases 
their dependence is progressively 
lessened subject to the pro rata re- 
ductions associated with the reduced 
per capita offtake of flour products, 
a feature of recent years in all bread 
consuming countries. 

The absorption of surplus capacity 
by the domestic market is a slow 
process but a continuing one. How- 
ever, as overseas demands recede, 
temporarily or permanently, there is 
a tendency for smaller mills to en- 
large their sphere of sales operations 
beyond the local areas to which their 
activities are normally confined. 

This has resulted in more inten- 
sive competition for the larger mills 
who are equipped to handle all the 
increased domestic business coming 
forward no matter how strong the 
foreign requirement. 

Just how far the Canadian popula- 
tion will grow is not clear. A more 
energetic immigration policy has been 
suggested as a must if the number of 
Canadians is to become commensur- 
ate with the natural resources of the 
country. In this connection the situ- 
ation bears comparison with that of 
the U.S. during the past 150 years. 
In 1800, like Canada in 1900, the U.S. 
had a population of five million. By 
1850 this had jumped to 23 million, 
topping Canada’s total of more than 
a century later, by 8 million. In the 
following 50 years American officials 
encouraged widespread immigration. 
More than 14 million immigrants en- 
tered the country and by 1900 the 
census showed a total of 75 million 
people. Further mass immigration 
and cumulative increases’ brought 
that figure to the present estimate 
of 160 million, 


Can Canada Do It? 


The question now facing Canadians 
concerns their ability to absorb 
thousands of immigrants as success- 
fully as did the U.S. The present in- 
take is described by many Canadians 
as inadequate and the government is 
being pressed to step up the program. 
The labor unions, on the other hand, 
have expressed fears at the situation 
resulting from the dilution of the la- 
bor supply by masses of newcomers 
and they quote unemployment figures 
particularly during the winter sea- 
son, aS reason enough for their lack 
of enthusiasm. 

The next 50 years could see Cana- 
da's population tripled to 45 million. 
Others, more optimistic, see a popu- 
lation of 75 million but whichever 
comes true by 2,000 A.D. the do- 
mestic market will be a healthy one. 
The flour mills will benefit unless 
someone has invented a substitute for 
bread by that time. 


Atomic Energy 


One development, seen as a strong 
possibility during the next half cen- 
tury, has been spelled out by Dr 
D. A. Misener, a physicist at the Uni- 
versity of Western Ontario, He fore- 
casts that one day atomic energy 
will make it possible to mix dirt, 
water, chlorophyll and air in a fac- 
tory and produce bread without grow- 
ing a plant. 

Dr. Miesener said that scientists 
know the basic process by which a 
plant turns these elements into food 
but still must find out how the va- 
rious elements combine to form the 
final material. 


No Wheat Crisis 


As Canada approaches the half way 
mark in the current crop year gov- 
ernment officials associated with the 
overseas movement of grain point to 
present results as contradicting 
earlier forecasts of a wheat market- 
ing crisis. 

They see their sales for the first 
six months of the crop year as satis- 
factory when all complicating fac- 
tors are taken into account. The 
crop year 1952-53 was a record one 
for international wheat business and 
it was to be expected that the present 
year would see a reduction. U.K 
business has declined by only 15% 
and sales to other countries by but 
20%. Contributing to the steeper de- 
cline in foregin sales was the inabil- 
ity of regular buyers in Latin Ameri- 
ca to deal as actively in the market 


due to the lack of dollar currency. A 
contributory factor was the increased 
ability of the Argentine to export 
wheat, sales being set at 51 million 
bushels by the middle of January as 
against none at the same time last 
year. 

The flour report, however, is not as 
bright as that for wheat because 
overseas Clearances have declined by 
25% when compared with the situ- 
ation at the same time a year ago. 

The official satisfaction expressed 
is tempered with the knowledge that 
another bumper crop this year, par- 
ticularly if it is accompanied by good 
crops in other countries, could pre- 
cipitate a crisis. 

The Canadian officials are not an- 
ticipating a price break and present 
levels are expected to hold for the 
remainder of the crop year. If any 
serious price break had to come, it 
would have been in the _ earlier 
months of the crop year when sup- 
plies were heaviest and when buyers 
were holding off the market, it was 
stated. 


Eastern Blockage 


A factor of concern to the grain 
trade is the slow movement of stocks 
out of the eastern storage areas. Un- 
less shipments pick up soon, the 
opening of navigation will find little 
room for the intake of grain from 
the Lakehead. Currently shipments 
from the Pacific Coast are more at- 
tractive to buyers since wheat is be- 
ing offered at 20¢ under the Atlantic 
price, Even allowing for ocean freight 
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differential this still makes Pacific 
Coast wheat more attractive 


Retaliation 


Limitations placed by the U.S. gov- 
ernment on the import of Canadian 
farm products may lead to retaliatory 
action by Canada, according to views 
expressed at a Winnipeg meeting by 
W. J. Parker, president of the Mani- 
toba Pool. 

Mr. Parker recalled that recently 
limitations were put on the amount 
of oats which could be delivered to 
the U.S., an action which served to 
cut the income of the Canadian farm- 
ers. If this policy persisted, he sug- 
gested, a cut would have to be made 
in the buying of American produce 
because of the need to make econo- 
mies. 

At the present rate of buying, Mr. 
Parker said, Canadians were pur- 
chasing more agricultural produce 
from the U.S. than the U.S. was buy- 
ing from Canada. This was particu- 
larly true of fruits and vegetables 
because Canada bought 75% of re- 
quirements from the U.S. 


——BREAD if THE © TAFF OF LIFE—— 


U.K. TOPS BUYERS 
OF CANADIAN EXPORTS 
WINNIPEG Canadian export 
volume was down for the week ended 
Jan. 21 with combined sales of wheat 
and flour to overseas destinations 
barely exceeding 2,900,000 bu. Flour 
exports accounted for the equivalent 
of 731,000 bu. of which 390,000 were 
to International Wheat Agreement 
destinations. IWA wheat sales totaled 
1,190,000 bu. with the Netherlands 
taking 376,000, Japan 352,000, Bel- 
gium 201,000, Norway 149,000 and 
Portugal 112,000. Class 2 wheat sales 
totaling 983,000 bu. were entirely for 
the U.K. 








Overseas Newsnotes --- By The Northwestern Miller’s 


Foreign Correspondents 





Convertibility Mit 


Recent cuts in the demand for 
North American flour can be attrib- 
uted to several factors. Better local 
crops, offers of supplies, often at cut 
rates, by adjacent countries milling 
from American or Canadian wheat 
or heavy stocks on hand are just a 
few of the reasons behind this slide 
in demand. 

One of the reasons most often ad- 
vanced is the shortage of dollar pur- 
chasing power. Until sterling is free- 
ly convertible into dollars, this situ- 
ation will remain to impede trade. 
The finance ministers of the British 
Commonwealth have been meeting in 
Sydney, Australia, to discuss the eco- 
nomic state of the empire and high 
on the list for consideration was this 
subject of convertibility. It was not 
expected that a firm announcement of 
intention would be forthcoming from 
the meeting since such a move will 
have to be made swiftly and secretly 
to avoid speculation. Moreover, it 
was not expected that a statement 
would be anything more than a series 
of platitudes. 

In their final 
finance ministers reaffirmed 
agreed objective, which they de- 
scribed as “strengthening the posi- 
tion of each country and of sterling 
as a currency, and establishing with 
other countries a wider and freer 
system of trade and finance in which 
convertibility of sterling is an essen- 
tial part.” 


the 
their 


communique, 


The ministers pointed out that con- 
siderable progress had been made 
during the past 12 months in main- 
taining a strong balance of payments 
position and in strengthening central 
gold and dollar reserves. Sound in- 
ternal policies, which help to restrain 
inflation and develop economic re- 
sources had also been carried out, the 
statement said. 

None of this will help take flour 
business, or any business, out of the 
doldrums. 


Future 


Many were pinning their hopes on 
the early restoration of convertibility. 
Forecasts have ranged from the 
spring of this year to 1959 with many 
now selecting, as a policy of despair, 
the latter date. 

Hope has been kept alive, however, 
by the passing of the problem debat- 
ed at Sydney to Washington. The 
finance ministers’ announcement said 
in this connection: “All common- 
wealth countries await with interest 
the detailed recommendations which 
President Eisenhower will make to 
Congress after he has received the 
Randall Commission's report on for- 
eign economic policy. While stressing 
the importance of the policies, exter- 
nal and internal, which our own 
countries should pursue, we believe 
that the forthcoming declaration of 
U.S. policies will have a profound 
significance for the free world.” 

This means that convertibility, and 


with it freer trade, depends upon the 
liberalization of U.S. trading and 
financial policies. Despite the hopes 
held out for the recommendations to 
be made by the Randall Commission 
observers in London feel that the 
chances of early and effective action 
by Congress are small. 


Futures Market 


A. A. Hooker of the London import- 
ing firm of Hooker, Hampson and 
Reynolds, Ltd., has made an impor- 
tant contribution to the mechanics 
of grain marketing by the publication 
of an explanatory booklet on the op- 
eration of the futures market. Mr. 
Hooker’s book, The International 
Grain Trade was widely used by stu- 
dents of the grain business. 

As a result of more than 14 years 
of government control, few members 
of the grain trade have actual expe- 
rience of the working of the futures 
market. Mr. Hooker's booklet 
been designed to refresh the mem- 
ories of the few who have, and to 
help the many who have not, so that 
a new generation can be educated to 
carry on and improve the machinery 
by means of which the U.K. obtains 
its grain requirements. 

Mr. Hooker comments that in the 
initial stages of the reopened mar- 
kets business will be thin, mainly due 
to the need to dispose of heavy gov- 
ernment stocks. It was in the na- 
tional interest that they should suc- 
ceed in their purpose and he recom- 
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mended that every opportunity should 
be taken of using the futures markets 
so that they may grow broad enough 
to provide an_ efficient medium 
through which the grain business of 
Europe can be conducted with the 
maximum economy. 


German Complaint 


A complaint that the authorities in 
western Germany are opposing any 
attempt to ease the import proce- 
dure for grain has been voiced by 
Alfred C. Toepfer, the Hamburg trad- 
er. In his market review Mr. Toep- 
fer states that the flour millers would 
prefer to determine for themselves 
when, where and how much foreign 
grain they want to buy, paying the 
going market rate and accepting a 
prescribed quota for the incorporation 
of home grown grain in their grists. 

Mr. Toepfer described the prevail- 
ing situation in the German import 
trade as grotesque. In the world mar- 
kets, in both dollar and soft currency 
areas, there were overwhelming of- 
ferings of grain of all kinds and quali- 
ties. Germany, Mr. Toepfer stated 
has ample dollars and an abundance 
of possibilities to buy extra dollars by 
way of switch business at a small ex- 
tra charge through trade agreements 
with countries in membership of the 
European Payments Union. Germany, 
he added, had an efficient and enter- 
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prising import trade which demands 
freedom of action and sales risks 
within the framework of the pres- 
ent grain laws. 


Wheat Moving 


London shipping circles report that 
bookings of vessels for the movement 
of wheat have become more active. 
Chartering for grain shipments from 
Gulf ports to the U.K. has been 
resumed and the trade in Australian 
wheat has revived. Grain shippers 
from the Argentine have been busier 
with cargoes fixed for the U.K. at 
$9.80@10.50 ton. More Argentine 
shipments to Brazil are also indicated 
by the chartering of space at $5.81 
ton. 

As a result of the efforts of the 
U.K. importers to replenish their 
grain stocks, several shipments have 
been fixed from the Pacific Coast of 
North America at $8.54 ton, loading 
late January and early February. For 
Australian wheat to be shipped to the 
U.K. in the same period the rate has 
dipped from $9.80 to $9.10 with load- 
ing at western Australian ports. Ship- 
ments of mixed grain from northern 
China have been arranged for the 
Antwerp-Hamburg range of ports at 
$9.10 ton free in and out, a fall of 70¢ 
ton. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BRAZIL’S INDEBTEDNESS 
REACHES 27-MONTH LOW 


KANSAS CITY—Brazil’s outstand- 
ing draft indebtedness declined $12 
million during November to a 27- 
month low of $69.8 million, reports 
B. W. Unge, manager of the foreign 
department, City National Bank & 
Trust Co., Kansas City. 

These figures represent Brazilian 
indebtedness to those exporters whose 
financing is reported by the 15 banks 
participating in the Federal Reserve 
Bank's monthly survey of Latin 
American export credit conditions. 

Drafts paid by Brazil declined to 
$18.6 million in November from $35.2 
million in October. The value of new 
drafts drawn upon Brazilian impor- 
ters totaled $6.6 million, substantially 
above the level of October, when 
Brazil's new exchange allocation sys- 
tem was introduced, but approxi- 
mately equal to the monthly average 
for the first three quarters of 1953. 

For Latin American countries other 
than Brazil, outstanding draft in- 
debtedness rose by $2.1 million to a 
new 1953 high of $75.3 million. Mod- 
erate increases occurred for most 
countries, primarily Colombia, Vene- 
zuela, Cuba, Chile and Ecuador, while 
Nicaragua and Honduras were nota- 
ble among several small declines. 
Total drafts paid were somewhat 
above the October level, while the 
proportion of drafts that was paid 
promptly by Latin American coun- 
tries other than Brazil increased 
slightly for the third consecutive 
month. New drawings in November 
were higher than in any month since 
December, 1952. 

Total outstanding confirmed letters 
of credit drawn in favor of U.S. ex- 
porters to Latin America declined in 
November by $2.3 million, an increase 
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of $2.1 for Brazil being more than 
offset by a drop of $4.4 million for 
the rest of Latin America. Significant 
declines were registered by Mexico, 
Argentina, the Dominican Republic, 
Bolivia and Chile, while Colombia and 
Uruguay showed noteworthy in- 
creases. 


— BREAD '8 THE STAFF OF LiFE-——— 


EXPORT FLOUR SHIPMENTS 
FROM VANCOUVER DECLINE 


VANCOUVER--Export flour ship- 
ments from Vancouver in November, 
1953, were the smallest reported for 
the year, amounting to only 170,032 
bbl. This figure compares with 237,- 
447 bbl. in the same month the pre- 
vious year and 187,372 bbl. in October, 
1953. 

The total for the first 11 months 
of 1953, was well ahead of the pre- 
vious year, the figures being 2,868,445 
bbl. and 2,441,172 bbl., respectively. 
Shipments to all regular buyers were 
down in November, clearances includ- 
ing: Philippines 78,628, Japan 40,831, 
Central America 18,827, East Indies 
8,980, Hong Kong 6,684, Straits Set- 
tlements 6,105, Colombia 3,732, Pana- 
ma 2,964, U.K. 1,714, Thailand 1,466, 
West Indies 51 and Denmark 50 bbl. 


“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE~— 


NEW WHEAT VARIETY 

ST. PAUL—A new Canadian hard 
red spring wheat that has shown 
good moderate-temperature _ resist- 
ance to Race 15-B stem rust will be 
tested this year by registered and 
certified seed growers in Minnesota. 
The new variety, Selkirk, was devel- 
oped in Canada. About 1,000 bu. of 
Selkirk foundation seed produced at 
the University of Minnesota will be 
distributed, along with about 1,500 
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bu. to be allotted by Canada to the 
state. Canada also has given seed to 
North and South Dakota for distribu- 
tion 





New Wheat Movie 
to Be Out Soon 


PENDLETON, ORE.--The Oregon 
Wheat Growers League is complet- 
ing production of a 16 mm. movie 
in color and with sound, running 25 
to 30 min. in length, to tell, the com- 
plete story of the wheat industry. 
The emphasis will be on how wheat 
is grown. 

According to Richard K. Baum, 
executive secretary of the league, 
the movie will be completed about 
Feb, 1. It is hoped that the film can 
be shown during the fourth annual 
meeting of the National Association 
of Wheat Growers, to be held in the 
Broadview Hotel, Wichita, Kansas, 
Feb. 3-5. 

Filming began last March and con- 
tinued through last year’s growing 
season. It took place on the Floyd 
Root ranch near Wasco, Ore. 
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“Ogilvie”. 


judgment ... 
it’s wise to buy quality! 
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There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 





Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
the same good judgment that tells you 





Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Oxgilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg — Medicine Hat —Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(f ntinued from pag Li) 
Shipping directions were good, and 
mills operated at 85% with a similar 
outlook for this week. Prices were 
generally unchanged even with cost 
cards showing slightly higher. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City, Jan. 25: 
Hard winter family short patent, in 
cottons, enriched, $6.5006.60; bak- 
ers’ short patent, in papers $5.804 
5.85; standard $5.70@5.75. 

Salina: Some improvement was 
shown in demand for flour last week, 
with prices finishing about the same 
as a week earlier. Shipping directions 
have been good. 

Texas: Demand last week con- 
tinued quite dull, sales of all types to- 
taling 15-25% of capacity, limited to 
small lots for nearby shipment. Run- 
ning time held to about four days. 
Quotations Jan. 22: Extra high patent 
family $7.20@7.50, high patent $6.90 
@7.20; standard bakers, unenriched, 
$6.20@6.30; first clears, unenriched, 
$4.754 4.85, delivered Texas common 
points, all unchanged compared with 
a week previous. 

Oklahoma City: Sales last week 
doubled over the previous week, av- 
eraging 150%, compared with 75% 
the previous week. Operations were 
75%. Prices advanced slightly and 
closed as follows, delivered Oklahoma 
points, Jan. 23: Carlots, family short 
patent $7.50; bakery unenriched 
short patent in paper bags $6.08, 
standard patent $5.98. Truck lots 20 
“@50¢ higher on all grades. 


Central West 


Chicago—-Flour business fell off in 
the central states during the week 
ending Jan. 22. Sales and inquiries 
were slow for all types of flour sold 
in the area, and total sales volume 
was estimated at around 65% of ca- 
pacity, as compared to 100% in the 
previous period, 


Soft wheat flour sales especially 
met a slower demand. Only a few 
sales were in the 2,000- to 5,000- 


sack bracket. Mostly cracker-cookie 
types made up the business, coupled 
with a little national brand cake 
flour. 

Southwestern and _ northwestern 
mill representatives reported a dull 
week and point out that virtually 
none of the flour is sold on long-term 
contracts. There seems to be almost 
no incentive to stock up. About the 
only bright spot in an otherwise 
colorless week was a revival of ship- 
ping directions for family flour. Mill 
spokesmen say the week just ended 
was one of the best in several such 
periods, and they look forward to a 
continuation of such interest for the 
next few weeks 

Quotations Jan. 22: Spring top pat- 
ent $6.50@6.60, standard $6.40@6.55, 
clear $5.90@6.25; hard winter short 
$6.154@6.30, 95% $6.05@6.20, clear 
$5.49; family flour $8.05; soft winter 
short $7.05@7.32, standard $4.80@ 
6.62, clear $5.51@6.20. 

St. Louis: Local mills report that 
demand for flour in this area last 
week was only fair. Shipping direc- 
tions were rather. slow. Demand for 
clears and low grades was good. Quo- 
tations in 100-lb. cotton sacks: Fam- 


ily top soft patent #$6.25, top hard 
$7.80, ordinary $6.40. In 100-lb. paper 
sacks: Bakers’ cake $6.05 pastry 
$5.10, soft straights $5.25, clears 
$4.95; hard winter short patent $6.30, 
standard patent $6.15, clears $5.45; 
spring short patent $6.80, standard 
$6.70, clears $6.60. 


Boston: Flour prices moved in a 
very narrow price range in the local 
market last week. Springs ranged 
from unchanged to 3¢ lower. Hard 
winters were also limited as far as 
price action went, with closing prices 
unchanged to 1¢ lower. Most grades 
of soft wheat flours were unchanged 
with eastern straights the exception, 
moving up 5¢ on the inside of the 
price range. 

Values were generally regarded as 
in a firm position locally, although 
there wasn’t any real active demand. 
Several large sales were reported ear- 
ly in the week for shipment periods 


up to 30 days. While the overall prico 
structure could only be defined as 
firm when based on the volume of 
business, there still was an under- 
current of softness with some large 
operators firmly believing that price 
discounts would be available if suffi 
cient pressure was exerted and the 
volume proved attractive. 

Also appearing on the scene for the 
first time this year was a more gen- 
eral movement toward casual in- 
quiries, reflecting a need for replace- 
ments in the near future. 

Quotations Jan. 23: Spring short 
patents $6.96@7.06, standards $6.86 
6.96, high gluten $7.51@7.61, first 
clears $6.62@6.87; hard winter short 
patents $6.72@6.82, standards $6.51 
@6.61; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.72 
@6.92, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.42@5.72, high ratio $6.370@7.62; 
family $8.37. 

Buffalo: Flour sales in Buffalo last 
week were back to normal. Most buy- 
ers were reluctant to book for their 
forward needs but continued to cover 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1953-54 


(1,000 bushels) 











U.S. sales -——————Exporting countries cumulative sales 

Importing Guaranteed for -~——-United Statest 
countries purchases week* Wheat Flour Total Australiat Canadat Total 
Austria 9,186 ° cee” ‘aeege n 
Belgium 23,883 4 605 53 HON 8,161 8,819 
Bolivia 4,042 1 ‘ 310 10 695 1,00 
DPOB ssccesce eS  RveyT) merry) ee Pee ee 
OCOPTGR soccccce 10,288 cbasen = | deen ee 6,79 508 7,301 
Costa Rica 1,286 22 33 455 488 INA R76 
Cuba ..ce- ° 7,422 63 397 1,544 1,941 947 2, SKS 
Denmark ..... 2,637 = accvee ercece sees wees 
lbom. Republic. 955 13 18 197 215 eee 123 3 
Ecuador ...... 2,388 soe 273 35 308 , ty Lu 
Baypt .ccccce. 34,008 8 = coe oan ea 1,888 1,888 1,885 
El Salvador . 735 2 59 134 93 10 25 
Germany ..... 65,116 1,811 9,224 ¥,224 1,780 657 17,661 
Greece . 12,866 :* 
Guatemala 1,286 30 88 451 539 111 6 
a 1,837 7 Te 602 602 $33 9 
Honduras 651 3 115 189 304 46 
Iceland 404 5 3 62 rf 109% 4 
India rar $45 | 
Indonesia .... 6,246 15 97 197 1,983 
Ireland 10,105 653 } 1 oa 
Israel 8,267 2,578 
Italy  * Teer? eee Te ee . 
Japan 36,744 3,463 22,095 12,095 9,112 1 
SOPGRR. icocese BON 8 0twecee |= 0 ow oe 
MOVER sccccvcs  . AO eee 
Lebanon ...... B.0ee 0 wesees 8 8=—s_ at wwe 
EARGPER 2 octcce 73 Pe ‘ f 16 1 
Mexico 14,698 1 980 ose , 
Netherlands 24,862 66 4,441 2,024 6,465 iv 10 
New Zealand 5,879 ‘“ 2,336 ¢ 
Nicaragua 368 3 ° 19% 19% 105 “1 
Norway 5 1,003 1,144 147 40 i 
Panama 1 249 249 B27 7 
Peru . 06 oe 1 358 202 560 114 67 
Philippines 13 1,466 1,466 1 lon 
Portugai 1,643 93 346 te 71 
Saudi Arabia , 31 1,1 1,154 1,1 
Spain** ° 85 9,365 9,36 ' 
PE teense. -Se” ‘deeotea saebue 
Switzerland 7,900 eal id , 
South Africa .. 3,228 Pen P 2,053 2,063 5,600 7,65 
Vatican State** 551 oa 551 51 ! 
Venezuela 6,246 3 36 1,323 1,359 1,715 “74 
Yugoslavia Dane. \eaeone: ic wneaen 

Total 421,156 5,660 63,371 14.635 65,006 14,227 92,17 134.4 
(juaranteed quantities, exporting countries 209,558 ik,000 163 i 21,1 

Balance. ..... 141,552 13,773 111,059 


*U.8. sales (net of adjustments) week of Jan. 13-19, 1954. tSales confirmed b&b 





through Jan. 19, 1954. tSales recorded by Wheat Council through Jan. 15, 1954 *Quota 
filled 
STATUS OF TERRITORIAL QUOTAS—1953-54 
As of Jan. 15, 1954 (1,000 bushels) 
Importing Quotafor - Exporting countries—total sales—— 
territory— crop year United States Canada Australia Total Halance® 

BELGIUM— 

Helgian Congo 1,102 53 530 7 19 
NETHERLAND8S— 

6 Islands ..... or 367 54 176 ! 

Surinam 255 50 132 1 
PORTUGAL— 

Angola (PWA) 555 494 494 61 

Cape Verde Islands 44 4 18 ; 

Macau ...... 184 20 

Mozambique (PEA) i! ‘webtee 323 i 76 vf 

Portuguese Guinea . 17 oi J ! 

Portuguese India 459 74 69 14 

St. Thome & Principe 4% add 1% 10 . 

TIMOP occccvccescecss ° a 15 15 11 

*Subject to remainder being within the unfulfilled guaranteed quantity of the parent 


**Less than 1,000 bu 


country. 





a 45 to 60-day maximum at this time 
Buffalo's flour mills increased their 
production last week from a wee' 
earlier and output was slightly higher 
than a year ago. The two largest 
mills here are currently on a seven- 
day week basis. The other four mills, 
with varying schedules, are all oper- 
ating in excess of five days a week. 
Quotations Jan, 22: Spring family 
$8.25, high gluten $7.500 7.75, short 
$6.95@7.10, standard $6.90@7, first 
clear $666@6.85; Hard winter short 
$6.75, standard $6.56 6.65, first clear 
$6.03 6.27; soft winter short patent 
$6.204 7.86, standard $7.16, straight 
$5.6606.10, first clear $4.810 495 

New York: Substantial sales of 
southwesterns early in the week 
reached the largest totals to the gen- 
eral trade in many weeks. Indepen- 
dents and small bakers bought liber- 
ally for February shipment, in most 
cases, instructions accompanying the 
orders. While volume scattered among 
many different buyers is difficult to 
estimate, it was believed considerably 
in excess of 100,000 sacks without any 
sales to chain bakers, and prices ap- 
peared approximately in the $645@ 
6.55 range. One of the large buyers 
also filled in lightly, and p.d.s. orders 
were placed, 

Spring wheat buying continued on a 
cautious basis, but inroads into lim- 
ited contracts indicated replacements 
will continue steadily. A few sales of 
clears were reported in mixed cars, 
their searcity bringing prices almost 
to the lower end of the standard pat- 
ent range. 

Soft wheats were still advancing, 
and in eastern areas the higher prices 
drew out a little more wheat from 
farmers’ hands. However, the higher 
levels did not attract business, and 
coverage among all classes of buyers 
was for only short periods 

Quotations Jan. 22: Spring family 
flour $8.35, high glutens $7.52@7.62, 
standard patents $6.8706.97, clears 
$6.657 6.85; southwestern short pat- 
ents $6.507 6.60; soft winter high ra- 
tios $6.40 7.80, straights $5.50@5.75 

Pittsburgh: Flour sales were re- 
ported generally slow last week, ex- 
cept that family patents sold well. 

Springs and southwesterns were 
bought as fill-ins. Commitments were 
for 30 days and served to fill inven- 
tories of buyers hoping for lower 
prices later, Directions were good. 

Grocers and jobbers bought family 
flour last week, stating retail sales 
of flour had been good the past two 
months and inventories had been al- 
lowed to run down. Commitments 
were for 120 days ahead 

It was reported that a 1¢ rise in 
wholesale bread prices might be an- 
nounced soon. This would result from 
increased costs of materials and pro- 
duction. 


Quotations Jan. 23: Hard Kansas 
bakers standard patent $6.29@6.49, 


medium patent $6.34@6.59, short pat- 
ent $6.3976.69; spring standard pat- 
ent $6.857 6.96, medium patent $6.90 
@#7.01, short patent $6.957 7.06, clears 
$6.6576.96, high gluten $7.50@7.57; 
family patents advertised brands 
$7.957 8.25, other brands $6.50@8.03; 
pastry and cake flours $5.47@7.70. 
Philadelphia: A modest acceleration 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 





Mpring familly . oe 
Hpring top patent 
Spring high gluten 
Spring short ‘ oe 
Hpring standard 
Spring firet clear 
Hard winter family ...... 
Hard winter short . : . 
Hard winter standard .... 
Hiard winter first clear 
Soft winter family cee 
Soft winter short patent 
Hoft winter standard ee 
Soft winter straight ..... 
Soft winter firat clear .... 
Rye flour, white ....ese08. 
Kye flour, dark ... 
Bemolina blend, bulk 

amily 

high gluten ...... 

COTE ner scvorsée 
Spring standard eee 
Spring first clear - P 
Hard winter short 
Hiard winter standard 
liard winter firat clear 
Boft winter short patent ,, 
Soft winter straight ...... 
Soft winter first clear 
Rye flour white oceans ueee 
Rye flour, Gark ..cceeeeee 


Bemolina blend, bulk 


Chicago 
a are 
6.5947 6.60 

o@ ace 

SS Fr 
640@6.5 
5.90 @ 6.25 

-.@b.05 


San. 


6.1506. 36 
6.05 @6.20 
-«»-@5b.49 

-@. 
7.05@7 
4.5006 
see oe- 
5.51@6.20 
4.66@4.72 
3.90 @3.97 
$.34@8.59 


32 
62 


New York 

$...@8.35 

T.52@7.62 
a 

6.87@6.97 

6.65 06.85 

6.50@6.60 
. 


. @. 
6.50@56.75 
+°-@.. 
6.10@6.20 


Seattle 


Family patent $...@7.90 
Bluestem Cee eeresoenens - ©6909 
Bakery @radee ....--seerces «+ @I901 
Pastry core ee eeresresesne ~+ @6.31 


*100-1b 
In 100-1b 


papers, 
papers 


1100-1b 


export cottons, 
**Por delivery between Ft 


Spring top 
Bakers a> 
Winter exportst 


f. 


Mpls. Kans. City t8t. Louis 
$6.31@7.75 $...@. $ a 
ose@ wae ooso@ . ° wa 
6.85@6.90 +@. -@ 7.6 
6.30@6.36 -@ M640 6.9 
6 20@6.26 @ @6.70 6.9 
5.79@6,2 a 6.60 6.6 
o++@..- 6,50@7.65 7.80 
++>@... 692@5.99 6.30 
-@... 5&.82@5.89 M6165 6.5 
are 4.50@5.15 #5.45 6.0 
-@. 7] “6.25 
o@ ace @ a 6.2 
oo ose @. a . 
o@ sen “ 6.2% 5.6 
oo -@.- a 4.95 4.5 
4.36@4.41 u @4.93 56.0 
3.61@3.66 @ M418 4.2 
$.056@8.15 “ 74.65 


Philadelphia Boston Pittsburgh 
] @ ... $...@8.37 $7.95@8.25 $ 
7.656@7.66 7.61@7.61 7.50@7.67 7.1 
6.95@7.05 6.96@7.06 6.95@7.06 6.7 
6.90@7.00 6GHEDM6.96 6.8506.96 6 
6.60@6.75 662@6.87 6654696 6 
6.70@6.80 6.72@6.82 6.39@6.69 6.3 
6.60@6.70 6.51@6.61 6.290649 6.1 
o@ wee -@ “ 1.9 
a veo® u 5.4 
-@ ... 6.42@5.72 “ >. 054 
w ° a a i 
5.05@5.156 -@ 4.840@5,03 
oe « SS ox 4.11@4.28 
+ @ a 8.60% 8.67 


patent 


a.6 


Toronto 


$12.00@12.30 $11.50 
9 7010.00 19.15 
~-@ 4.20 


Montreal-Halifax 
William and British Columbia boundary 


tBakery whea 


of 196 Ib.) 


Buffalo 


1.25 
a 
0@ 7,65 
§5@7.10 
0@ 7.00 
6 @6.85 


*New Orl 


** Winnipeg 


w1: 0 
10 
a 


t flour 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, 
carload lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed In 100-1b, sacks, f.0.b 


Chicago 


$54.00 
64.50 
65.00 


55.50 


ran ; 
Mtandard midds 
Flour midda 
Red dog 


w64.50 
@55.00 
@56.00 
57.00 


Kansas City 


ran $48.25 
Bhort 18.25 
Mill run 


loronto 
Winnipes 


WAsS.75 
@A8.75 


a | 


summarized from 


Minneapolis 
$51.00051.50 
51.00 @61.50 

53.00 

a 54 oo 


St. Louls 


$53.25@53.75 $ 
63.26 @53.75 


-@.. 


Bran 


$56.00 @59.00 
42.00@ 47.00 


the 


Buffalo 
$57.50@58.25 
56.60@56.75 
58.50 59.50 
59.560@60.50 

Ft. Worth 
57.00 


“67.00 
@. 


Shorts 
$57.00@ 59.00 
42.00@ 47,00 


market 


reviews, are 


at indicated polnts 
Philadelphia Bo 
$ M65.00 $ 
w 63.50 
“ 
1066.00 
New Orlean Se 
$58.00@59.00 $ 
58.0059 00 
“ 


Middlings 
$59.00@ 61.00 


18.00 @51.00 


based on 


ston 
62.00 
w61.00 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 

















Visible supply of grain in the U.8, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, in bushels (000's omitted), Jan, 15, and the corresponding date of @ year ago 
r-—Wheat— --—Corn—— --—-Oats—— -——Rye— --Barley 
1954 1963 1954 1963 1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 
Haltimore 4,268 3,164 2,133 1,828 110 14 
Hoston 100 ea 379 . - : 551 
Huffalo ‘ 14,740 16,817 4,122 4,166 4,633 1,677 235 67 8 74 
Afloat 3.314 4,196 1,350 1,226 és rf 70 
Chicage 12,796 11,330 6,546 8,126 2,695 7,233 4,568 S84 84 
Afloat so4 1.966 , 2s O65 -» 4,612 
louluth 36,631 30,240 > 6,290 1,043 1,681 638 113 1,420 1,8 
Enid 40,8765 31,208 ) 37 oe : 
rt. Worth 16.630 15,561 223 685 289 261 7 0 8 i1 
Cialveston 4,267 2,106 405 
Hutchinson 22,946 17,567 : 2 
Indianapell 3.355 2,143 1,610 1,429 o14 123 7 21 
Kanes (ity 35.452 28,624 2,183 4,668 4 112 127 144 P 1 18 
Milwauker 3,038 go4 121 507 190 778 1 2 iso 1,1 
Minneapolis 26,049 16,462 6,302 7,371 3,763 6,287 40 1042 3,241 17 
New (rieans 25 573 431 123 3 
New York 1.357 926 133 820 § 3 1 
Afloat 17.050 ‘ . 
Omaha 17,017 11,977 4,005 56,870 313 790 1 i6 4 16 
lreoria 815 259 233 263 2 1i4 
Philadelphia 1,521 1,985 342 S31 4 9 11 
Rioux City 1,673 434 850 1,454 68 370 4 11 Ns : 
Bt. Joweph 4,367 5.071 3,164 1,132 231 619 15 71 
St. Loul 1,405 2,734 2,772 2,628 816 1,065 11 61 13 
Wichita 18,018 16,160 2 1 
otal 290,381 220,397 36,132 49,244 15,498 19,992 10,624 2,36: 9,245 9,29 





GRAIN FUTURES=—CLOSING PRICES 




















Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel 
WHBAT FLAXSEED 
—Chicag , -—Kansas City— Minneapolis 
May July Sept Mar. May July Mar May 
Jan. 1s 211% 201% 203% 222% 216% 02% 400 395 
Jan 19 213% 203% 205% #$225% $#217% 103% 199 \& 3948 
Jan, 20 212 203% 206% 225% 217 103% 99 195 
Jan 1 212% 204 206% 4 203% 99% 195 
Jan 213% 205% 207% 04y& 1981 1o4 
RYE—— — OATS 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
Mar. May Mar May May July May July Mar May May July 
Jan, 18 162% 164 120% 21% $%104% £=%102% 79% 76% 723 
Jan, 19 153% 165% 121% 1224 104% 102% § 79% 77M 
Jan, 20 163% 156% 122 123 1034 102% 5% SOM 78 73% 
Jan, 21 164% 165% 125% 1264 104% 103% ea aOm 78 73% 
Jan. 22 164 165% 125% 126% 104% 103% 129% SO% 78% 73% 
/ 


in orders was reported last week in 
the wake of a downward adjustment 
in mill postings, something which pro- 
voked widespread interest among the 
trade since the reduction of 10¢ sack 
from the previous week came at a 
time when wheat futures were dis- 
playing climbing tendencies. 

The bulk of the ordering appeared 
to center in hard winters, where bal- 
ances are known to have reached low 
levels and it came principally from 
small and medium-sized bakers. It is 
felt that any further recession might 
bring values more in line with larger 
buyers’ price ideas and generate a 
larger volume of placements than has 
been witnessed in some time. 

At the week’s end, it appeared that 
bakers and jobbers had lost some of 
their determination to hold out longer 
for the wide setback so many thought 
to be overdue. What affected their 
thinking was the great amount of 
wheat under government loan. An- 
other consideration was the persist- 
ently firm undertone in futures re- 
cently. 

Spring grades, while not as active 
as hard winters, did come in for some 
share of the attention. Transactions 
continued to reflect the prevailing un- 
willingness to book ahead and takings 
were principally of limited size and 
accompanied by specifications for 
prompt delivery. Stocks at best are 
believed sufficient for only part of 
February's requirements so that the 
buying potential is building up. 

Quotations Jan. 23: Spring high 
gluten $7.55@7.65, short patent $6.95 
“7.05, standard $6.90@7, first clear 
$6.600 6.75; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.70@6.80, standard $6.60@6.70; 
soft winter western $5.45 @5.70, near- 
by $5.04@5.25. 


South 


New Orieans: Rather spotty inter- 
est was exhibited in the flour business 
last week. Sales were not active; how- 
ever, some moderate amounts were 
worked in all types for 120-day ship- 
ping periods. These amounts in no 
way represented buyers’ total require- 
ments for that period. Hard winters 
were most active with a slight set- 
back in prices, with Kansas, Oklaho- 
ma and Texas mills all enjoying por- 
tions of the business. 

Despite the slight upturn in north- 
ern spring wheat flour prices, interest 


was limited to only moderate 
amounts; in fact, the usage on this 
type of flour has been curtailed. 


Cracker and cookie bakers displayed 
more interest in soft winters, with an 
occasional booking of a fair sized 
amount for future delivery, but more 
generally a car or two for replace- 
ment purposes, as this trade contract- 
ed rather heavily in late December 
and early January. Cake flour sales 
were only fair, with slight interest 
being shown in purchasing for future 
delivery. 

Shipping directions held up fairly 
well, showing a slight increase over 
the preceding week. Stocks on hand 
are gradually being increased and are 


now considered at a fair level for 
this period. 
Export flour sales, especially to 


European countries, were very slack. 
However, more interest was shown by 
Latin American countries, with some 
small lots being worked. 

Quotations Jan. 22, packed in 100- 
lb. multiwall papers, in carlots; hard 
winter bakery short patent $6.30@ 
6.50; standard $6.15@6.30, first clear 


$4.90@5.25; spring wheat bakery 
short patent $6.70@6.90, standard 
$6.550 6.80, first clear $6.30@6.50 
high gluten $7.15@7.40; soft wheat 
short patent $5.40@5.70, straight 


$5.05@5.30, first clear $4.357@ 4.70, 
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high 
Coast 
@6.60. 


ratio cake $5. 
7 


$5.70@6.10; Pacific 
cake $7.154 


35, pastry $6.50 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: Production increased rath- 
er sharply last week, continuing an 
upturn which has been steady since 


the turn of the year. Bakers and 
wholesalers are beginning to look 
ahead for their requirements, cold 


weather throughout the area has in- 
creased consumption of bakery prod- 
ucts, and some Army business as well 
as a few small parcels of commercial 
export business have been booked. 
Prices held steady and were virtually 
unchanged from a week ago, family 
patent $7.90, bluestem $6.90, bakery 
$7.01, pastry $6.31. 

Portland: Flour markets continue 
dull. Domestic buyers continue slow 
in taking hold. Some of the smaller 
buyers who had let inventories run 
down were buying on a _ hand-to- 
mouth basis. Flour bookings have not 
improved appreciably since the first 
of the year, however. Export book- 
ings are at a virtual standstill. Small 
amounts are going to the Philippines 
and some to Hong Kong, but aggre- 
gate volume is very low. Quotations 
Jan. 22: High gluten $7.26, all Mon- 
tana $6.88, fancy hard wheat clears 
$6.99, bluestem bakers $6.95, cake 
$7.31, whole wheat 100% $6.53, gra- 
ham $6.24, cracked wheat $6.05. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Canadian mill- 
ers are feeling the heat of the com- 
petition generated by U.K. millers 
Earlier this month heavier than usu- 
al arrivals of 80% extraction Cana- 
dian flour, used by bakers in making 
the national government subsidized 
loaf, enabled the importers to make 
offers at satisfactory prices. At the 
same time, the small country millers 
in the U.K. offered all English flour 
at cut rates, thus allowing the bakers 
to return to the prewar practice of 
making up their own blends. 

The larger British millers, with 
plants at the ports, prefer the baker 
to use a flour made from wheats 
blended at the mill. To get back their 
trade the home millers slashed thei: 
prices twice in the course of a week, 
each time reducing by 14¢ sack 280 


lb. Because of these cuts there is 
some sales resistance to imported 
supplies. 


This situation proved two things 
First, that the British baker would 
like to get back to the system of 
blending his own flour, particularly 
with a large percentage of Canadian 
therein, and, second, that the British 
miller will not hesitate to resort to 
the weapon of price cutting to hold 
his trade. 

Other business for the Canadian 
mills has been less than fair. Some 
purchases have been made by govern- 
ment agencies, and routine outlets 
continue to take supplies in reduced 
amounts, The general report from the 
industry is poor. 

The domestic wheat market is de- 
scribed as “confused,” with intense 
competition for the available business 
Quotations Jan. 23: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $12@12.30 
bbl, bakers $9.70@10 bbl., all less 
cash discounts, in 98’s cotton mixed 
cars with 30¢ bbl. added for cartage 
where used. 

Winter wheat flour business ap- 
pears to be fading, and there is lit- 
tle new demand coming forward. Quo- 
tations Jan. 23: Export $4.25 per 100 
lb., f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. 

Little winter wheat is moving off 
the farms, and the price is holding 
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steady 
1.65 bu., 
Winnipeg: Canadian flour 
sales for the week ended Jan. 21 at 
163,000 bbl. were 80,000 bbl. smaller 
than the week previous. Of the total, 
just under 87,000 bbl. were slated for 
IWA destinations, Class 2 sales tak- 
ing up the difference of barely 76,000 
bbl. Mills are still operating to about 
75% of capacity on a five-day week. 
With a fairly steady domestic trade, 
prices are holding firm. Quotations 


Quotations Jan. 23: $1.634 
f.o.b. shipping point. 


export 


Jan. 23: Top patent springs for deliv- 
ery between Fort William and the 
British Columbia boundary $11.50@ 


12.20; second patents $11@11.70, sec- 
ond patents to bakers $10.15@10.60. 
All prices cash carlots. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Millfeed markets were 


active last week, and while inquiry 
was lighter Jan. 25, prices held firm. 
Mills are behind schedule on ship- 
ments, handlers report, despite a 
good rate of production. Prices are 
about unchanged from a week ago 
except for standard middlings which 


are up about $1 ton. Qutotations Jan. 


25: Bran $51@51.50, standard midds. 


$5151.50, flour midds. $53, red dog 
$54. 
Kansas City: Millfeed values de- 


clined over the past weekend due to 
lighter interest from the feed mills 
and good running time by the flour 
mills. Offerings picked up, but re- 
duced feed mill operations dampened 
demand. Quotations Jan. 25: both 
bran and shorts $48.25@ 48.75 sacked, 


Kansas City or down 50¢ to $1 ton 
from a week ago. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was 
moderate last week, with offerings 


adequate to meet the demand. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City, Jan. 22: 
Bran $4940 49.25, shorts $49@49.25. 
Prices on bran were unchanged, while 
advanced 25¢ ton, compared 
preceding week. 


shorts 
with the 


Hutchinson: Demand for millfeeds 
was strong, with buyers found in al] 
of the trade. Truck business 
Southeast was good and mills 
were to find takers for all stocks 
Cold weather was a prime factor in 
stimulating business. Quotations 
basis Kansas City, Jan. 25: Bran 
$48.75 7 49.25, shorts $48.75 @ 49.25 

Salina: Demand has been good with 
bran 50¢ higher and shorts $1 ton 
higher. Supplies have been about in 
line with trade requirements. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City, Jan. 21: 
Bran $49@49.50, gray shorts $494 
49.50 

Ft. Worth: Demand last week was 
sufficient to absorb the rather moder- 
ate offerings quite readily. Quotations 
Jan. 22: Bran $57 delivered Texas 
common points, and gray shorts were. 
same price as bran; both unchanged 
compared with a week previous. 


Oklahoma City: 


classes 
to the 
able 


Demand was fair 
for millfeeds last week, and prices 
advanced on all classes. Quotations, 
straight cars, Jan. 23: Bran $50, mill- 
run $50, shorts $50. Mixed or pool 
cars $1 higher on all classes. 
Trading in millfeeds was 
very active in the central states dur- 
ing the week ending Jan, 25. Feed 
manufacturers were buying to take 
care of a good current business and 
also seemed to be building up an in- 
ventory. Prices were firm to higher. 
Quotations Jan. 25: Bran $54@54.50, 
standard midds. $54.50@55, flour 
midds. $55@56, red dog $55.50@57. 


St. Louis: 


Chicago: 


The market was holding 


firm last week, with sufficient demand 
to clean up all offerings 
territory. 


in the south- 


west Quotations Jan. 22: 
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Bran $53.25@53.75, shorts $53.25@ 
53.75, St. Louis switching limits. 


Boston: Millfeeds continued firm in 
the local market last week with the 
volume of trading fairly restricted 
due to the light available supply. 
While offerings were definitely on the 
light side, it was also a fact that 
buyers were operating on a hand-to- 
mouth basis and doing considerable 
shopping before making any commit- 
ments. Both standard bran and mid- 
dlings were $2 higher. Quotations 
Jan. 23: Standard bran $62, midds. 
$61. 

Buffalo: Quotations Jan. 22: Bran 
$57.50@58.25, standard midds. $56.50 
@56.75, flour midds. $58.50@59.50, 
red dog $59.50@60.50. 


Philadelphia: Rising tendencies pre- 
vailed in the local millfeed market 
last week as demand for offal reached 
the point where takings closely bal- 
anced offerings and many began to 
wonder if a tightness in supply was 
in the offing. The heavier call was 
attributed to greater consumption in 
the wake of a recent snowstorm. The 
Jan. 23 quotations showed bran up 
$4 from the previous week to $65, 
while additions of $2.50 lifted stand- 
ard midds. to $63.50 and red dog to 
$66. 

Pittsburgh: Bran sales were of good 
volume last week. Bran prices ex- 
ceeded the price of standard mid- 
dlings. The sales of other millfeeds 
were slow. Wholesalers report sup- 
plies in all lines plentiful. Buyers 
maintain a cautious attitude. Quota- 
tions Jan. 23 f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: 
Bran $62.20064.20, standard midds. 
$61.300 63.20, flour midds. $63.70@ 
65.20, red dog $64.70 @ 66.20. 


New Orleans: Demand for millfeed 
was decidedly draggy last week, and 
prices remained steady for spot and 
nearby shipment. Mill offerings were 
light and helped stabilize prices. The 
differential between bran and shorts 
narrowed still further, and at the 
week-end both commodities were of- 
fered and sold at the same price. The 
mill grind is slightly heavier, but the 
supply is still not pressing. Futures 
are a little easier. Quotations Jan. 22: 
Bran and shorts $58@59. 

Seattle: The millfeed market was 
firm to strong last week, based on 
improved demand and the relative 
cheapness of this ingredient com- 
pared to other sources of carbohy- 
drates. Demand was sufficient to keep 
abreast of increased flour milling ac- 
tivity, and any surpluses available 
beyond local requirements found a 
ready market in California. Market 


firm; $51 delivered for February; 
supplies tight. 

Portland: Millrun $51, midds. $57 
ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices were un- 
changed last week with demand and 


supply about equal. Plants are work- 
ing to capacity, six days a week, 24 
hours a day, and are booked well into 
February. Quotations Jan. 22: Red 
bran and millrun $49, midds. $54. To 
Denver: Red bran and millrun $56, 
midds. $61. To California: Red bran 
and millrun $56.50, midds. $61.50, 
f.o.b. San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


Toronto-Montreal: The market ap- 
pears to be strengthening with de- 
mand tending to outstrip the sup- 
ply. Quotations Jan. 23: Bran $56@59, 
shorts $57@59, midds. $59@61, net 
cash terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Demand and prices im- 
proved for all types of Canadian mill- 
feeds last week with sharply colder 
weather in western Canada and in- 
creased requirements in the eastern 
provinces. There is no accumulation 
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Wholesale Feedstuffs Price Index 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE FEEDSTUFFS PRICES 
BASE PERIOD 1935-39100 





Season Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Aver. 
1953-54 201.2 203.6 225.2 . Tr eee . . : eee 
1952-53.... 262.4 267.2 257.2 261.7 242.0 238.3 227.8 229.2 4 205. 5 234.4 
1951-52... 258.9 269.0 274.6 277.1 274.0 273.0 279.4 277.4 9 283.4 261.8 
1960-51........ 207.8 221.1 229.0 233.6 241.3 240.2 243.9 240.7 4 246.6 234.8 
1949-50 +eeee 212.6 209.7 214.2 206.7 202.9 212.4 221.8 237.3 2 213.6 219.8 
 . ae 208.8 230.4 230.0 225.5 210.8 214.2 226.4 221.4 3 219.4 223.6 
1947-48 283.6 283.1 301.9 313.7 281.6 272.6 3 271.6 : 4 221.7 3271.8 
i. 06éeeee 229.7 254.0 221.6 208.6 197.4 236.7 224.6 223.0 3 12 288.1 237.0 
1945-46 165.0 165.1 165.1 165.2 165.2 165.2 56.3 192.3 ; 0 255.2 204.4 190.7 
1944-45 164.8 164.6 164.4 164.5 164.8 164.7 3 164.2 8 164.9 144.9 164.6 
a ae 162.6 164.0 164.2 164.2 165.0 1656.1 1 165.2 5.1 165.1 166.1 164.7 
ares 137.1 142.1 142.7 143.9 143.8 146.7 3 146.7 2 162.1 162.1 147.4 
1941-42 125.9 127.6 133.9 143.8 143.4 144.2 1 139.2 139.6 140.3 137.3 137.6 127.9 
1940-41 90.9 99.9 99.3 98.9 93.1 93.7 1 97.8 102.6 114.4 118.5 132.6 103.3 
eee 98.9 104.5 106.2 106.3 102.7 101.2 103.7 100.7 90.3 88.4 85.3 89.0 98.1 

Compiled by Market News and Services Division, Grain Branch, Production & Market- 


ing Administration. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF FEED GRAIN PRICES (CORN, OATS, BARLEY AND GRAIN 
SORGHUMS), OCTOBER, 1935, TO SEPTEMBER, 1940-100 








Season Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept Aver 
1953-54 206.4 208.1 219.0 eee 
1952 228.2 233.0 233.0 227.4 218.9 221.6 221.4 7 21.0 224.4 223.9 234.7 
1950-51 207.6 219.9 232.0 240.3 250.2 245.8 247.4 8 240.6 241.8 243.1 237.6 
1951-52 247.6 261.4 272.7 269.1 254.6 256.5 254.7 6 252.1 253.4 249.4 256.8 
1949-50 173.8 173.5 184.0 184.5 185.2 190.6 201.5 $ 218.6 211.6 210.9 196.4 
1948-49 207.8 261.3 205.6 203 183.3 193.3 197.3 7.f 192.7 181.3 181.6 193.7 
1947-48 334.1 344.6 367.0 378.2 319.1 326.8 325.4 322.3 ’ 84.6 262.2 243.1 319.0 
1946-4 254.8 210.4 194.8 192.0 200.4 244.0 248.3 251.1 285.4 204.4 322.3 343.0 253.6 
1945-46 170.2 172.7 173.6 173.9 174.1 179.0 178.7 202.1 209.9 293.3 262.8 2567.2 204.0 
1944-4 164.9 157.1 164.6 168.2 169.0 170.0 166.6 165.2 169.4 170.3 167.8 168.3 166.3 
1943-44 161.1 161.3 172.2 172.6 172.6 172.6 172.8 172.9 172.7 171.1 168.7 164.0 169.6 
1942-43 111.9 116.2 126.1 137.2 138.9 145.56 149.8 153.6 156.0 168.3 158.5 160.2 142.7 
1941-42... ° 99.8 103.1 109.2 118.2 117.0 116.9 118.0 12 1d 119.3 319.2 118.4 118.2 114.9 
1940-41. awe 87.8 88.6 85.4 87.3 86.8 89.2 94.8 98 2 99.4 99.0 100.0 105.8 93.4 
1939-40 one 73.6 76.56 82.7 6.6 86.2 86.2 92.3 96.3 92.4 90.1 89.6 88.3 86.7 
Compiled by Market News and Services Division, Grain Branch, Production & Market 


ing Administration. 





of supplies, and apart from carlot 
quantities that may be resold for 
shipment to the New England states 
there is no indication of export busi- 
ness so far as western mills are con- 
cerned. Quotations Jan. 23: Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta bran, f.0.b. 
mills, $424 47, shorts $42@47, midds 
$487 51. All prices cash carlots. Small 
lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses $5 extra. 


Rye 


Minneapolis: A sharp advance in 
rye grain prices resulted in a 10c 
hike in rye flour prices. Demand was 
somewhat improved, although orders 
were scattered. Quotations Jan. 22: 
Pure white rye $4.364@4.41, medium 
rye $4.164 4.21, dark rye $3.61 3.66. 

Chicago: Rye flour again met a 
slow demand in the central states 
last week. Prices advanced but pros- 
pective buyers apparently are uncon- 
vinced that the market will stay up. 
Quotations Jan, 22: White patent rye 
$4.66@ 4,72, medium $4.45@4.52, dark 
$3.90 @ 3.97. 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping direc- 
tions were good last week. Quotations 
Jan. 22: Pure white $4.93, medium 
$4.73, dark $4.18, rye meal $4.43 

Buffalo: The trade is not interested 
in covering rye. Most buyers are cov- 
ered through March and are marking 
time for the present. Quotations Jan. 
22: White rye $5.03@5.25, medium 
rye $4.8545.05, dark rye $4.28@ 4.50 

New York: Advancing rye flour 
prices did not stimulate business, and 
- were dispirited. Quotations Jan. 

: Pure white patents $5.1005.20 

" philadelphia: Mill representatives 
reported a better inquiry on the lo- 
cal market last week, but when bak- 
ers found prices above the levels of 
the previous week, they were inclined 
to take only sufficient amounts to 
meet production schedules and hope 
for a later opportunity to buy at a 
lesser cost. As a result, the total vol- 
ume changing hands was not large 
The Jan. 23 quotation on rye white 
of $5.0505.15 was 10¢ sack above 
that of the week before. 

Pittsburgh: A little more sales ac- 
tivity in rye flour was reported last 
week. The sales were of small vol- 
ume and made on 30-day commit- 
ments to serve as fill-ins. Directions 
continue good. Quotations f.o.b. Pitts- 


burgh points Jan. 23: Pure white rye 
flour No. 1 $4.84@5.03, medium $4.54 
(4.83, dark $4.11@4.28, blended $6.34 
@6.49, rye meal $4.36@ 4.53. 

Portland; White patent $6.25, pure 
dark $5.50. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: The trade has 
improved with. the onset of cold 
weather. Sales are a little below those 
of former years, but generally speak- 
ing the situation is satisfactory when 
all Pantrg ahgg eg are considered, Quo- 
tations Jan. Rolled oats in 80-Ib. 
cottons $5, Boyan in 98-lb. cottons 
$6.05 f.0.b. Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: While western mills re- 
port little or no export business in 
rolled oats and oatmeal, domestic de- 
mand continues strong and prices con- 
tinune firm. There is no accumulation 
of supplies. Quotations Jan, 23: Rolled 


oats in 80-lb. sacks $4.6574.85 in the 
three prairie provinces; oatmeal in 
98-Ib. sacks $5.600@5.85. All prices 


cash carlots. 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW BAKERY FOUNDED 
AT FORT DODGE, IOWA 


FORT DODGE, IOWA A new 
corporation, the Fort Dodge Baking 
Co., has taken over the former Pfaff 
Baking Co., which has been in busi- 
ness here for 33 years. L. L. Pfaff, 
former president of the Pfaff firm, 
and O. C. Pfaff, former secretary- 
treasurer and general manager, have 
retired from the baking business. 

Heading the new company are J. A. 
Walsh, president; John A. Worley, 
vice president, and Dwight G. Rider, 
secretary-treasurer. Mr. Walsh has 
been manager of the Pfaff firm since 
last September and was formerly 
general manager of the Colonial Bak- 
ing Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and the 
Continental Baking Co. plant at Kan- 
sas City. 


~———EREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LiIttE— 


THOMAS W. STALEY WEDS 

NEW ORLEANS — Thomas W 
Staley, vice president and general 
manager, Staley Milling Co., Kansas 
City, and Mrs. Helen Gossard of 
Kansas City were married at the 
Rayne Memorial Methodist church 
here Jan. 15. The couple now are on 
a Caribbean cruise and will be at 
home in Kansas City after March 1. 
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BAKERY AND CONFECTIONSEY Woaites WTERITIAK WO 





BAKING INDUSTRY FLOAT—The baking industry was again represented 


in the 


1954 Tournament of Roses, Pasadena, 


Jal. “Simple Simon Met a 


Pieman” was entered by the Bakery & Confectionery Workers International 
Union of America and won first prize in its division. Four photogenic “baker- 
ettes” were seated on pies surrounding the story-book figures. 





CENSUS BUREAU REPORTS 
NOVEMBER FLOUR OUTPUT 


WASHINGTON — The Bureau of 
the Census has estimated that wheat 
flour production in November totaled 
17,944,000 sacks. 

The daily average output during 
the month amounted to 897,000 sacks, 
compared with 944,000 sacks in Oc- 
tober and 983,000 in November of 
1952. Production of wheat flour in 
November was at 83.8% of capacity, 
compared with 88.2% and 88.9%, re- 
spectively, for the previous month 
and the same month a year earlier. 

Wheat grindings in November, the 
Census Bureau estimated, amounted 
to 41,770,000 bu., compared with 48,- 
436,000 bu. ground in October, Wheat 
offal output in November amounted 
to 362,192 tons. 

The figures represent the produc- 
tion of all commercial mills in the 
U.S. About 97% of the totals are 
reported by the 375 largest mills and 
the balance estimated. 

Wheat Mlour Production, by States, 
November and October, 1953 
(thousand sacks) 


November, October, 


ate 1953 1953 
California 487 622 
Colorade 307 377 
Hilinet , 1,140 1,267 
Indiana 239 297 
“eae 416 334 
Kanse 2,462 2,864 
Michigan 473 607 
Mithnesota 2,230 2,519 
Miseourl . 1,403 1,678 
Montana 204 298 
Nebraska iit 550 
New York ser 2,446 2,716 
North brakota ‘ 264 309 
Ob ate 647 1,033 
Oklahoma 737 $29 
Oregon . e* 405 166 
‘Texa Adee 974 1,076 
Utah oe 408 aba 
Washington ° 666 786 
Other states e* 1,626 1,891 

rotal 17,044 20,772 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


N. W. FEED GROUP HEARS 
AFMA BOARD CHAIRMAN 


MINNEAPOLIS-—Retail feed deal- 
ers attending the 22nd annual confer- 
ence of the Northwest Retail Feed 
Assn. at Hotel Nicollet here Jan. 
18-19 were urged to live up to their 
responsibilities of service to Ameri- 
can agriculture by J. D. Sykes, chair- 
man of the board of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. 

Mr. Sykes, vice president of the 
Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, was 
the featured speaker at the luncheon 
session on the opening day of the 
convention. 

The feed men during the two-day 
meeting were “schooled” by experts 
in panel discussions on credit and 
collections, employee training, insur- 





ance coverage, feed merchandising 
and nutrition. Attendance was esti- 
mated at more than 500. 

“You are in the most fundamental 
business in America today,” Mr. 
Sykes told his audience. ‘Agriculture 
is the key to the whole economy of 
this nation. You will succeed in your 
business only as you serve.” 

Mr. Sykes stressed the importance 
of retail feed dealers to the feed 
manufacturing segment of the in- 
dustry and outlined the responsibili- 
ties of the dealers in servicing the 
feed consumers. Citing the continuing 
growth of the feed industry—“volume 
is up 2 million tons since a year ago 
at this time’—Mr. Sykes pointed out 
the vital role of the industry in the 





James M. Mills 


GETS NEW POST — Announcement 
has been made by Elmer W. Reed, 
president and general manager of the 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, that ef- 
fective Jan. 1, 1954, James M. Mills, 
former assistant manager of the 
special products division, has been 
promoted to manager. Mr. Mills suc- 
ceeds Lloyd E. Leatherock in this 
position. Mr. Mills, a native of Bur- 
lingame, Kansas, was graduated from 
Kansas State College in milling chem- 
istry and was a member of Alpha Mu, 
honorary milling fraternity. After 
serving 18 months in the Navy Air 
Corps, he spent a year with the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Northern 
Regional Research Laboratory in ex- 
perimental baking before joining 
Kansas Milling in 1952. 





important job of feeding humanity. 

Eldon Roddis, Roddis Feed Co., 
Rochester, Minn., was reelected presi- 
dent of the association. R. M. Serk- 
land, Grain Products Co., St. James, 
Minn., was reelected vice president 
and W. D. Flemming, Grain & Feed 
Review, Minneapolis, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Stanley Speltz, Speltz Feed & Grain 
Co., Albert Lea, Minn., was elected a 
director for three years and Darrell 
Nelson, Pine Lakes Feed Co., Per- 
ham, Minn., was elected to a one-year 
term on the board. Frank T. Heffel- 
finger II, King Midas Feed Mills, 
Minneapolis, and Lloyd Tobias, Pipe- 
stone (Minn.) Grain Co., were re- 
elected to the board. 








E. H. Andreson 


E. H. ANDRESON GETS GMI 
GROCERY PRODUCTS POST 


MINNEAPOLIS—E. H. Andreson, 
formerly merchandising manager for 
General Mills, Inc., grocery products, 
has been appointed director of gro- 
cery products sales, it was announced 
Jan. 20 by Walter R. Barry, vice 
president in charge of that activity. 

Mr. Andreson assumes the duties 
and responsibilities of R. L. Brang, 
vice president of General Mills, who 
has been incapacitated by illness since 
Nov. 12, 1953. 

Mr. Andreson, 47, joined General 
Mills as an auditor in 1929, later 
moved up through sales offices at 
San Francisco, Denver, Spokane and 
Seattle, before returning to Minne- 
apolis with the grocery products 
sales department of the company. 
He rose steadily in that activity, and 
in 1950 was named merchandising 
manager and assistant to the director 
of grocery products sales. 

Born in Abilene, Kansas, Mr. An- 
dreson received his early education 
there. He later attended Kansas 
State College, the University of Cali- 
fornia in Los Angeles, the University 
of Washington, and Stanford Univer- 
sity, where he received his AB de- 
gree in 1929. 

———SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFEt—— 

TO BUILD GRAIN ELEVATOR 

AMARILLO, TEXAS—A contract 
for construction of six new grain ele- 
vator bins with a total capacity of 
200,000 bu. was awarded by the Pull- 
man Wheat Growers Cooperative to 
A. F. Roberts Construction Co., Sa- 
betha, Kansas. When completed, the 
cooperative will have storage facili- 
ties for 350,000 bu. at its site five 
miles east of Amarillo. Cost of the 
structure is estimated at $99,000. A 
May completion date has been set. 


January 26, 1954 





PLAN 


CAVALCADE—Stars of the 
athletic and entertainment world are 
featured on t*e Merck & Co. “Caval- 
cade of Enrichment.” Shown above in 
the recording studio are, left to right, 
Jim Ameche, announcer; H. H. Eng- 
lander, Merck promotion manager, 
and Frank Leahy, head _ football 
coach, Notre Dame University. 


Merek & Co. Releases 
Second Cavalcade 
of Enrichment 


RAHWAY, N.J.—Through the me- 
dium of the second edition of the 
“Cavalcade of Enrichment,” Merck & 
Co., Inc., is again offering the baking 
and milling industries an opportunity 
to fedture popular guest stars on their 
radio programs. 

This newest cavalcade features the 
following famous personalities: Frank 


Leahy, Notre Dame football coach; 
Zsa Zsa Gabor, Hollywood star; 


Ralph Kiner, National League base- 
ball player; Monte Irvin, Giant base- 
ball star; Lloyd Mangrum, one of the 
biggest money winners in golfing his- 
tory; Basil Rathbone, star of stage, 
screen, radio and TV; Ed Erdelatz, 
football coach of the U.S. Naval 
Academy; Nancy Chaffee, ‘America’s 
tennis sweetheart,” and Al Rosen, 
recipient of American League’s Most 
Valuable Player award in 1953. 

The Cavaleade of Enrichment will 
emphasize the importance of enriched 
bread in the _ diet, Merck says. 
Through this outstanding lineup of 
stars, the baker and miller will be 
able to emphasize on the air the im- 
portance of bread on the training ta- 
ble to college athletes; the impor- 
tance of bread as an eregy food; the 
importance of bread as a breakfast 
food; the importance of bread in 
helping to maintain the fast pace of 
modern living; and, all-important, the 
place which enriched bread has in 
the reducing diet. 

An important feature of the pro- 
gram is that bread companies can 
identify their particular brand of 
bread with these famous personalities. 

Any baker or miller desiring to use 
this program in whole or in part 
may have it free of charge by appli- 
cation to Merck & Co., Inc. The plat- 
ters will be delivered to him by his 
wafer or yeast distributor. The text 
of the transcriptions is included in a 
brochure available from the firm. 





BREAD I6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ROBERT 0. FLETCHER IN 
NEW DOW CHEMICAL POST 


WALLA WALLA, WASH.—Robert 
O. Fletcher, executive secretary of 
the Pacific Northwest Crop Improve- 
ment Assn. for six years, will join 
Dow Chemical Co. Feb. 1, with tem- 
porary headquarters in Walla Walla, 
according to an announcement by 
Charles Stipe, association president. 

Merrill D. Sather, Corvallis, Ore., 
now with the seed certification sec- 
tion of Oregon State College ex- 
tension service, has been named to 
succeed Mr. Fletcher. 
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Hanson 


HARRY S. HANSON RETIRES 
FROM ENTOLETER POSITION 
NEW HAVEN, CONN 

tirement of Harry S 

apolis, as 


Harry S. 


The re- 
Hanson, Minne- 
engineer for the 
Entoleter division of the Safety Car 
Heating & Lighting Co., Inc., has 
been announced by R. B. Dodds, vice 
president of the firm and manager 
of its Entoleter division. 

Mr. Dodds said that George L. 
Smutny, the Entoleter representative 
in Minneapolis, would continue in 
that capacity. 

Mr. Hanson was appointed a repre- 
sentative of the company in 1947 


sales 


vv 
Hansons a Milling Family 

MINNEAPOLIS—Harry S. Hanson, 
who retired as representative of the 
Entoleter division, Safety Car Heat- 
ing & Lighting Co., Inc., Jan. 1, 1954, 
is a member of a family in which 
milling is a tradition. His grandfather 
and his father were millers and his 
son Howard is a miller on the staff 
of the Dakota mill of King Midas 
Flour Mills, Minneapolis. 

The senior Mr. Hanson 
start in milling with the Rochester 
(Minn.) Milling Co. in 1914. He later 
worked for the Hormel Milling Co., 
Austin, Minn.; Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., and the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
both in Minneapolis; the Hansen Mill- 
ing Co., Ashland, Wis., State Mill & 
Elevator, Grand Forks, N.D 

Mr. Hanson traded his flour slick 
for an order book in 1939 when he 
joined the sales staff of the Haaky 


got his 


Mfg. Co., St. Paul, working under 
Hill Shepardson who was at that 
time sales manager for the Haaky 
firm. (Mr. Shepardson has held a 


similar position with the Hart-Carter 
Co. for the past several years.) 

In 1940, Mr. Hanson took on the 
Products Co. line of insecti- 
and fumigants ‘‘on his own,” 
and continued to represent the Haaky 
firm. Then in 1947 he transferred his 
sales efforts from the Haaky to the 
Entoleter line of products 

Mr. Hanson's plans for the future 
include a continuation of his hobby 
of gardening, and his pet projects 
at this time include the cultivation 
of flowers with special attention to 
Mr. and Mrs. Hanson also 
plan to do some extensive traveling. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hanson live at 4739 
Upton Ave. So., in Minneapolis 


Insco 


cides 


begonias 


BREA 





S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


U.S. TO RECEIVE BIDS ON 
PRICE-SUPPORT BUTTER 


WASHINGTON— The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Jan. 22 an- 
nounced that first bids on a competi- 
tive basis to purchase USDA-owned 
butter acquired in price support op- 
erations for experimental use in the 
U.S. as a cocoa butter extender will 
28. USDA is making 
available further operating details of 
the experimental program an- 
nounced Dec. 24. 


be received Jan 


first 
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After this week, bids will be re- 
ceived each Monday and Thursday 
until further notice. Acceptance or 
rejection of bids by USDA will be 
made the following day* Non-receipt 
of acceptance will indicate rejection 
of bid. Only bids on carlot quantities 
(30,000 Ib.) of butter will be con- 
sidered. USDA will deliver the butter 
at the bid price f.o.b. cars or trucks 
at the location designated by the 
bidder. To be considered, bids must 
have accompanying information de- 
tailing the way in which the butter 
is to be processed and that the butter 
is to be used as an extender for cocoa 
butter in the manufacture of choco- 
late, and include names and locations 
of processing plants. 

The program is being developed on 
an experimental basis to help relieve 
the present short supply situation on 
cocoa beans. Cocoa butter, which is 
produced from cocoa beans, is used 
primarily in the manufacture of 
chocolate and chocolate confectionary 
products. Chocolate manufacturers 
and others indicated to USDA that 
cocoa butter might be extended by 
converting butter to butter oil and 
blending with cocoa butter. The group 
expressed a willingness to purchase 
USDA-owned butter in an experi- 
mental program. 

Interested persons may obtain the 
more detailed announcement (Da- 
111) from the Livestock and Dairy 
Division, Commodity Stabilization 
Service, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Room 2760-South Building, 
Washington 25, D.C. Telephone: RE 
7-4142, Ext. 2292. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOHN BLOWERS TO HEAD 


KANSAS CITY FEED CLUB 


KANSAS CITY — John Blowers, 
Standard Milling Co., was elected 
president of the Kansas City Feed 
Club by the membership at the an- 
nual election meeting at the Hotel 
Continental Jan. 19. A grain buyer 
for the milling and grain firm, Mr. 
Blowers is a member of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade. He is the sec- 
ond representative of the Standard 
company to serve as president of the 
Kansas City Feed Club, as Curtis C 
Kneale was its head about eight 
years ago. 

New vice president of the club is 
George Dean, sales manager, Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co., Kansas City; secre- 
tary, Ted Hotchkiss, Ralston Purina 
Co., Kansas City, and treasurer, 
Robert Hollister, Cereal By-Products 
Co., Kansas City. 

W. C. Theis, Simmonds-Shields- 
Theis Grain Co., and Howard Riley, 
Riley Feed Co., were elected to the 
executive committee to succeed Jerry 
Parks, J. P. Parks Co., and Mr. 
Blowers. Retiring feed club president 
Henry W. Meyerhoff, Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mills, was toastmaster at the 
meeting. Kay Hughes, Kansas City 
night club personality, entertained 
the group during dinner. 

The club voted to sponsor a cock- 
tail party on the first evening of the 
convention of the Midwest Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. in Kansas City 
Feb. 18-19. Member firms of the club 
will contribute to the event, as has 
been the custom in recent years. 


BREAD '6 THE STAFF OF LiFe 


SAFETY MEETINGS IN 
MINNEAPOLIS PLANNED 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe Greater Min- 
neapolis Safety Council has announced 
plans for the 1954 Occupational Safety 
Conferences, to be held at Nicollet 
Hotel. The meetings will be held the 
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AOM DISTRICT 4 OFFICERS—Oflicers of District 4 of the Association of 
Operative Millers are shown here as they assembled for a photograph follow- 
ing their election at a recent district meeting. Fellow officers for 1954 are 
congratulating William Howie (left, seated), J. K. Howie Co., on his election 
to serve for the llth year as secretary-treasurer. On the right of Mr. Howie 
are Roy Robinson, General Mills, Inc., retiring chairman and newly elected 
National executive committeeman from the district, and Gilbert Spaulding, 
King Midas Flour Mills, who was named a district executive committeeman, 
Standing, left to right, are Arthur Hibbs, International Milling Co., new dis- 
trict executive committeeman; Don Pollei, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., newly elected 
chairman of the district, and David Mattson, Atkinson Milling Co., new vice 


chairman. 





evenings of Jan. 28, Feb. 16, March 
17 and April 20. 

In addition to general sessions, 
there will be section meetings, and 
one of the sections is that on mill and 
elevator safety. 

Clyde Thompson, International 
Milling Co., is general chairman of 
the conferences, and E. W. Rockney, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., is mill and ele- 
vator section chairman. 

At the first mill and elevator sec- 
tion meeting, the subject will be 
“Partners in Safety.” The panel dis- 
cussion will cover psychology in 








James 8S. Fish 


TO AD POST—James 8. Fish, 38, 
has been named assistant director of 
advertising for General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis. In his new position, he 
will be responsible to 8. C. Gale, vice 
president and director of advertising. 
Mr. Fish has served as merchandising 
manager for the home appliance de- 
partment of General Mills’ mechani- 
cal division since 1951. Previously, he 
was advertising manager for home 
appliances, product supervisor in gro- 
cery products advertising, and staff 
assistant in the company’s premium 
section. 


safety, safe methods of handling box- 
cars and the use of hand tools. The 
sessions are designed for foremen and 
supervisory personnel, but others are 
welcome. 


———SREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


M. L. TOULME RETIRES 

NEW YORK-—M. L. Toulme, ex- 
ecutive vice president, National- 
American Wholesale Grocers Assn., 
will retire from the post March 1. 
Ralph B. Johnson, NAWGA secre- 
tary, will succeed him as operating 
executive for the association with Mr. 
Toulme continuing in a_ consulting 
capacity. Mr. Toulme has been with 
the association for 34 years. He had 
a background of newspaper and or- 
ganization experience and until 1946 
was the only operating executive at 
NAWGA headquarters. 


~———SREAD 18 THE STAPF OF LiFe 


CHICAGO SUPERINTENDENTS’ 
PARTY HAS RECORD CROWD 


CHICAGO—A record turnout—al- 
most 140 persons—marked the annu- 
al dinner-dance of the Chicago chap- 
ter of the Grain Elevator & Process- 
ing Superintendents, held at the Bev- 
erly Country Club, Chicago, the eve- 
ning of Jan. 16. 

The members and guests, along 
with their ladies, partook of cocktails 
and smorgasbord and enjoyed the en- 
tertainment and dancing which fol- 
lowed. 


Chairman of the committee which 
arranged for the evening was Rudy 
Skala, R. J. Skala Co. Other commit- 
tee members were: Rex Yocum, Seed- 
buro Equipment Co.; Lincoln D. Scott, 
Corn Products Refining Co., Argo, 
IiL; Dale E. Wilson, Northwestern 
Malt & Grain Co.; Harry Hanson, the 
Glidden Co.; Lloyd Forsell, Albert 
Schwill & Co.; Frank A. Deebach, 
General Mills, Inc.; Warren Witt, 
Screw Conveyor Corp., Hammond, 
Ind.; Walter McNaughton, W. D. Al- 
len Mfg. Co.; Vincent Blum, Contin- 
ental Grain Co.; Fred H. Adams, 
Imperial Belting Co., and Archie Mc- 
Cormack, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co 
Orchids were presented to the ladies 
through the courtesy of the Screw 
Conveyor Corp. 
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TLS RING Bea 


INDUSTRY UNITS 


Feed Manufacturers Assn. 


MEET—Oflicers of the 
met with members of the 
newly-established AFMA committee of purchasing agents 
in Chicago Jan. 15 to plan future committee action. Shown 
seated from left to right are: Robert H. Griffiths, Allied 
Mills, Inc., Chicago, secretary of the committee of pur- 
chasing agents; W. E. Glennon, AFMA president; Erle M. 
Ellis, Hales & Hunter Co., Chicago, chairman of the com- 
mittee of purchasing agents; J. D. Sykes, AFMA chair- 
man of the board, and W. T. Diamond, AFMA secretary- 
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American 


Harris, Burrus 





treasurer. Shown standing from left to right are: H. 
Clarence Eales, Poultry Producers of Central California, 
San Francisco; W. E. Huge, McMillen Feed Mills, Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; L. J. Halbach, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Clinton, 
Iowa; 8. J. Beyhan, Cooperative Mills, Inc., Baltimore, 
Md.; R. H. Dean, Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, Mo.; 
P. H. Knowles, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Robert Richards, Chas. M. Cox Co., Boston, Mass.; Charles 
Feed Mills, 
Joseph Cooper, Staley Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo., and 
Edward W. Peters, Kasco Mills, Inc., Toledo, Ohio. 


Inc., Fort Worth, Texas; 


AFMA Plans Program to Unify 


and Improve Buying Procedures 


CHICAGO--A long range program 
to unify and improve purchasing pro- 
cedures for the feed manufacturing 
industry was outlined here recently. 

The American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. committee of purchasing agents 
met with officers of AFMA Jan, 15 
in an organizational meeting, accord- 
ing to Erle M. Ellis, chairman of the 
purchasing group. Initial action of 
the newly-formed AFMA committee 
included the appointment of 10 sub- 
committees, 

“Six of the sub-committees,” Mr. 
Ellis said, “will work with trading 
rules committees of allied industry 
associations, and four will act as 
liaison with other AFMA committees. 

“At least six allied associations 
currently publish purchasing rules 
and procedures. These should be no 
reason why our committee cannot 
work toward uniformity of the rules 
which pertain to feed manufactur- 
ers by working with the other trade 
groups. 

“When rules were first estab- 
lished by the respective trade groups, 
the feed manufacturing industry was 
unable to provide counsel in the form 
of an active organization of pur- 
chasing men. The new AFMA com- 
mittee of purchasing agents is now 
able to provide counsel in matters 
of mutual interest, Their work will 
probably go a long way toward al- 
leviating current problems and de- 
veloping more uniform procedures in 
the future.” 

Typical of the problems facing the 
sub-committees, AFMA said, are 
many inconsistencies in definitions of 
“shipping times,” acceptance agree- 
ments of bulk shipments, specifica- 
tions for ingredients, and uniform 
purchasing contracts, The committee 
believes the elimination of existing 
inconsistencies would greatly facili- 
tate shipments and _ trading in 
general, 

The chairmen, their company af- 
filiations and the allied groups with 
which they and their five-man sub- 
committees will be working are as 
follows: R. H. Dean, Ralston Purina 


Co. (The Grain & Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Assn.); Joseph Cooper, Staley 
Milling Co. (American Dehydrators 
Assn.); Robert Richards, Chas. M. 
Cox Co, (National Soybean Process- 
ors Assn.); Charles Harris, Burrus 
Feed Mills (National Cottonseed 
Products Assn.); E. W. Peters, Kas- 
co Mills (Millers National Federa- 
tion), and L. J. Halbach, Pillsbury 
Mills (American Corn Millers Fed- 
eration). 

The following were named chair- 
men of three-men laison sub-com- 
mittees to cooperate with other 
AFMA committees: S. J. Beyhan, Co- 
operative Mills (AFMA feed control 
relations committee); P. H. Knowles, 
General Mills (AFMA executive traf- 
fic committee); W. E. Huge, Mc- 
Millen Feed Mills (AFMA Nutrition 
Council); and R. H. Griffiths, Al- 
lied Mills (AFMA Dog Food Divi- 
sion executive committee). 

In addition to the sub-committee 
chairmen named above, Erle M. El- 
lis, Hales & Hunter Co., and H. Clar- 
ence Eales, Poultry Producers of 
Central California, comprise the 


AFMA 
agents. 

According to R. H. Griffiths, com- 
mittee secretary, plans are being 
made for the group to meet in Chi- 
cago at the time of the AFMA con- 
vention. An open session for all pur- 
chasing agents of AFMA member 
companies is tentatively scheduled. 
Purchasing agents representing in- 
dividual manufacturers will be noti- 
fied of all actions of the committee. 

AFMA member companies were in- 
vited recently to forward the name 
of their purchasing agent to the 
association office. According to W. T. 
Diamond, AFMA secretary, more 
than 200 companies already have 
done so and these men will serve as 
liaison between management and the 
industry committee. 

Mr. Diamond stated: “An enthusi- 
astic interest on the part of manu- 
facturers and allied groups has been 
shown in the work of this group, 
and we are confident that the efforts 
of the AFMA committee of purchas- 
ing agents will be of real value to 
the feed industry.” 


committee of purchasing 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





John L. Hartman, on the sales staff 
for the Consolidated Flour Mills Co 
in southeastern states, has 
brought into the Wichita office to 
assume his new duties as divisional 
sales manager. 


been 


Cecil A. Jordan, vice president and 
general manager for the Consolidated 
Flour Mills Co., Wichita, has returned 
from a business trip which took him 
to various points in central states 

S 

Patty Payne, daughter of Russell 
W. Payne, manager of the grain de- 
partment for the Consolidated Flour 
Mills Co., Wichita, and Mrs. Payne, 
a junior at the University of Wichita, 


was crowned 1954 Parnassus queen at 
a semi-formal dance Jan. 19, arranged 
by the staff of the university year- 
book. The» selection of Miss Payne 
from eight candidates was made by a 
group of leading American artists 
and illustrators. 
@ 

H. E. McCoy, Oklahoma City 
branch manager of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., visited the Little Rock office of 
the company last week 

e 

Mr. and Mrs. Don Rodkey, Edmond, 
Okla., went to New York Jan. 23, 
from which port they will sail for a 
Mediterranean cruise for three 
months. They will visit European 
countries, Africa and the Holy Land. 
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Mr. Rodkey is one of the owners of 
the Eagle Milling Co., Edmond. 

3 

William N. Banks, president of 

Grantsville (Ga.) Mills, has been 
elected a director of Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mills. 

© 


Harry A. Bullis, chairman of the 
board, General Mills, Inc., has been 
named by the Research Institute of 
America as a representative example 
of the “new businessman” in an 
article in a recent issue of the Satur- 
day Review. The article featured Mr. 
Bullis in a special section entitled 
“The American Businessman and 
Peace.” 


Judson F. Schiebel, comptroller, the 
B. Manischewitz Co., Jersey City, 
N.J., has been elected to member- 
ship in the Controllers Institute of 
America 


James H. Myers, director of pro- 
duction control, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
formerly commanding officer of an 
army reserve infantry regiment in 
Minneapolis, has been named assis- 
tant division commander of the 103rd 
Infantry Division, Reserve. He will 
be in charge of all Minnesota units 
of the Minnesota-Iowa division. 

a 

Adrian G. Ehrnberger, vice presi- 
dent and sales director, Valier & Spies 
Milling Co., St. Louis, was in Chicago 
recently on business. 


Among the New Yorkers who at- 
tended the mid-year meeting of 
macaroni men in Miami are Mr. and 
Mrs. John F. Reilly, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles C. Chinski, who went there 
directly from Shreveport, and Mr. 
and Mrs. David Wilson, Jr. Mr. Wil- 
son is head of the durum department, 
King Midas Flour Mills. 

® 

Herman Steen, vice president, Mil- 
lers National Federation, was in Min- 
neapolis, Jan. 20-21, on federation 
business. 


H. H. Lampman, executive director, 
Wheat Flour Institute, was in Port- 
land, Jan. 14-15, attending a meeting 
called by the Oregon Wheat Growers 
League. 

oe 


Frank R. Schwain of Procter & 
Gamble Co., Cincinnati, was scheduled 
to address the Toronto section of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists Jan. 27 on cake quality as 
influenced by temperature controls. 
Mr. Schwain is president-elect of 
AACC 

e 


William Kelly, secretary, William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, was a business visitor in Kansas 
City Jan. 22. 


B. J. Greer, vice president of Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, is re- 
covering from a recent illness. He is 
expected to return to his office soon 


€ 
Dr. Max Milner of the Kansas 
State College Milling department, 
Manhattan, leaves Feb. 1 for a six 


months’ assignment as adviser to the 
Israel government on problems as- 
sociated with grain and grain tech- 
nology. The appointment was made 
by the Rome office of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations and comes under the 
FAO technical assistance program. 
Dr. Milner is a well known authority 
on plant enzymes, wheat and flour 
testing and wheat and flour quality. 
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He has been granted a six months’ 
leave of absence from the Kansas 
State staff 

2 


Harvey J. Patterson, vice president 
of the bakery division, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, returned this 
week from Miami, Fla., where he at- 
tended the annual convention of the 
National Macaroni Manufacturers 
Assn 


Mr. and Mrs. Samuel C. Gale, Min- 
neapolis, are vacationing at Acapulco, 
Mexico, for several weeks. Mr. Gale 
is vice president of General Mills, 
Inc., in charge of advertising and 
public services 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFE— 


PITTSBURGH FLOUR CLUB 
ELECTS 1954 OFFICERS 


PITTSBURGH A. E. Edwards, 
Hubbard Milling Co., the president, 
presided at the evening dinner meet- 
ing of the Pittsburgh Flour Club, held 
Jan. 18 at the Chateau. Members 
voted to attend the next monthly 
meeting of the Retail Master Bakers 
Association of Western Pennsylvania. 

The nominating committee, J. J. 
Spagnol, Pittsburgh flour broker, 
chairman; Ben Peoples, Chas. Koch 
Co., and E. J. Bermel, Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., members, submitted the 
following elected ticket: President, 
Fred W. Lang, International Milling 
Co.; vice president, J. F. McConnell, 
General Mills, Inc.; Carl A. Weimer, 
Bay State Milling Co., secretary; 
Phil A. Mohler, International Milling 
Co., treasurer; directors, William L. 
Giltenboth, Stover & Andrews; E. J. 
Bermel, Eagle Roller Mill Co.; J. J. 
Spagnol, Pittsburgh flour broker; 
Howard G. Baier, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc.; John T. Sherry, John T. Sherry 
Corp 

The revised by-laws and constitu- 
tion were approved. 


BREAC S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HOUSTON TRADE FAIR 

HOUSTON—FPlans are progressing 
for Houston's first World Trade Insti- 
tute to be held May 17-20 at the Uni- 
versity of Houston. The institute will 
serve as a training course for execu- 
tive personnel in the foreign trade 
field. Sponsor of the four-day meet- 
ing is the world trade committee of 
the Houston Chamber of Commerce 
and other foreign trade organizations 
in the city 
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Canada, U.K. Show 
Renewed Interest 
in Russian Trade 


TORONTO Renewed interest in 
making trade deals with Communist 
countries, sparked by U.S. reports of 
the possibility of business in edible 
fats and oils, is being shown in 
Canada and the U.K. 

Clarence D. Howe, minister of 
trade and commerce in the Canadian 
government, flashed a green light 
when he stated that Canada was will- 
ing to trade with Russia in non- 
strategic materials. An official of the 
Russian Embassy in Ottawa revealed 
that Mr. Howe's statement stimu- 
lated a flow of inquiries to the Em- 
bassy asking for details of trading 
methods, and he added that the Rus- 
sian officials were willing to assist. 
It was also revealed that the ambas- 
sador, Dmitri Chuvahim, has had dis- 
cussions with Mr. Howe and that 
preliminary details are being ironed 
out. 

No indications of the commodities 
involved have been revealed, but it is 
known that the Canadian government 
holds surpluses of butter and other 
foods and that any scheme to take 
them off its hands would be wel- 
comed. In the first 10 months of 1953 
the value of Canadian trade with 
Russia was set at only $466, and trad- 
ers feel that there is plenty of room 
for expansion, even when restricted 
to non-strategic materials. 


U.K. Situation 


In the U.K., however, there is little 
expectation that Anglo-Russian trade 
can be increased. Officials of the Fed- 
eration of British Industries have 
been studying the situation and have 
reached the conclusion that trade 
with the eastern European countries 
under Communist control offers fewer 
opportunities than before the war and 
that trade with China has only 
modest scope for expansion because 
of its limited capacity as an exporter 
and earner of sterling coupled with 
the reduced market for Chinese goods. 

Cited as leading to this conclusion 
is the complete reorientation which 
has taken place since the war in the 
pattern of trade. Trade between the 
countries themselves, to the exclusion 
of western European, has increased 


tenfold, the FBI report states. Addi- 
tionally, each is in the throes of a 
ambitious industrial development pro- 


s 


gram which has led to the compara- 
tive neglect of agriculture and the 
virtual disappearance of the grain 


surpluses which formed the basis of 
eastern European trade with the 
West. All the countries, it was stated, 
have been geared to the Russian eco- 
nomic system, the ultimate aim of 
which is self sufficiency and isolation 
from the West. 

During the past year Britain and 
a number of other western European 
countries have been endeavoring to 
buy more grain from the Russians, 
but deals have been difficult to close, 
leading to the view that the Com 
munist countries do not have the sur- 
pluses they claim. British observers 
have pointed out that there are a 
number of popular misconceptions 
about the extent and possibilities of 
agricultural supply from Russia and 
the satellites, misconceptions prob- 
ably fostered by the Russians them- 
selves for the sake of their own pres- 
tige. When it has come down to mak- 
ing a hard and fast deal, the Russians 
have either quoted exorbitant prices 
or withdrawn, without giving reasons, 
from the market. 


Potentialities 

Despite this view, the FBI officials 
asserted that they were not satisfied 
that the full potentialities of East- 
West trade, such as they are, had 
been explored by the U.K. in recent 
years. It was stated that owing to 
the Korean War and the intensifica- 
tion of strategic controls, enterprise 
had been discouraged and a feeling 
engendered that there is something 
wrong and unpatriotic about Fast- 
West trade, even in items excluded by 
the embargoes. That, the officials de- 
clared, is a feeling to be dispelled, 
Although inflated notions of the po- 
tentialities have to be rejected, it is 
clear that there are some opportuni- 
ties which, if neglected by the U.K., 
will be seized by competitors. 

Accordingly, the FBI suggested, 
such opportunities as exist in non- 
strategic goods should be pursued 
without any inhibitions arising from 
political considerations. 

Members of the federation, how- 
ever, were warned that in their deal- 
ings with Russia, the countries of the 
eastern bloc and China, they should 
avoid channels which are likely to 
turn matters of commerce pure and 
simple to account for the purposes of 
Communist political propaganda. 
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Morrison-Quirk 
Building Elevator 
at Hastings, Neb. 


HASTINGS, NEB.—-The Morrison- 
Quirk Grain Corp. has been organized 
here and is in the process of building 
a 2-million-bushel grain elevator, it 
was announced this week by Kenneth 
Morrison, president. 

Contracting firm for the new stor- 
age is the Johnson-Batcher Construc- 
tion Co. of Salina, Kansas. 

The building will consist of 102 
concrete and steel silos, each 130 ft. 
high. Two units will house grain ele- 
vating equipment capable of handling 
15,000 bu. of grain an hour. The 
design includes two unloading con- 
veyors at the top of the house and 
two at the bottom for loading into 
railroad cars. Two railroad pits are 
being constructed, as well as two 
truck dumps. 

In addition to Mr. Morrison, other 
officers of the new company are John 
Quirk, secretary-treasurer, and David 
Hawkinson, vice president and gen- 
eral manager. Mr. Hawkinson pres- 
ently is engaged in the grain business 
in Highmore, S.D., and will come to 
Hastings when the new elevator is 
completed around June of this year. 

Well known in the grain and feed 
industries, the Morrison and Quirk 
interests, include a number of alfalfa 
dehydrating units operated under the 
name of Morrison & Quirk. 


“BREAD I6 THE STAFF OF LirFt——— 


Ruth M. Leverton 
Wins Borden Award 


NEW YORK—Ruth M. 
University of Nebraska, author of 
diets using wheat products under 
the auspices of the Wheat Flour In- 
stitute, was one of the nine Ameri- 
can scientists earning Borden awards 
during 1953. 

Outstanding research achievements 
are honored by the Borden Com- 
pany Foundation with a gold medal 
and $1,000. They are administered 
by professional and scientific associ- 
ations. 

Ruth Leverton was chosen by the 
American Home Economics Assn. for 
“fundamental research in the field 


Leverton, 


of human nutrition.” 





DUAL MERCHANDISING SUCCESS—B. C. Helzberg (right), president of 
one of Kansas City’s outstanding retail jewelry firms, is shown in the illustra- 
tion at the left above placing a diamond ring in one of the 6,000 cakes which 
Helzberg’s presented on the occasion of the fifth birthday of the store on 
Kansas City’s Country Club Plaza. He is being assisted by Guy Hicks of Cake 
Box Bakers, Inc., of Kansas City, who supplied the pastry for the occasion. 
(Center) Crowds gathered early for the fifth birthday anniversary two-day 


we 





celebration. At the right are some of the guests at the Cake Box Bakers open 
house. Left to right—Sam Pasternak, president, Cake Box Bakers, Inc.; 
William F. Ellerbrock, president of Missouri Bakers Assn. and Ellerbrock 
Bakeries, Inc., St. Louis, Mo.; Ben Pasternak, vice president and originator of 


Cake Box Bakers; 


Barney Helzberg, president of Helzberg’s, Kansas City’s 


largest jewelers. Mr. Ellerbrock is congratulating the Pasternaks and com- 
mending Mr. Helzberg for using cake in celebrating the birthday. 
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USDA Report of Grain Stocks Jan. 1 


January 26, 1954 





cause of the 394 million bushels owned & 
by CCC and stored in its own bins. 
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Jan. 1 Wheat Stocks Exceed 
Previous Record Total by 16% 


WASHINGTON —- Stocks of wheat 


in all positions on Jan, 1 totaled 
1,332 million bushels, the largest for 
that date in the comparable series 
beginning in 1935, 

The total is 16% larger than the 
previous record for the date estab- 
lished in 1953 and 20% larger than 


lished in 
are below 


1943 and 20% larger than 
the Oct. 1, 1953, stocks by 
209 million bushels or 14%. In bush- 
els, this is the second smallest de- 
cline in the October-December quar- 
ter in 12 years while the percentage 
decline is the smallest of record. 
Olf-farm wheat stocks of 908 mil- 
lion bushels are the largest of rec- 
ord tor Jan. 1, while the farm stocks 
of 424 million bushels are the third 


largest of record. Compared with a 
year carlier, the off-farm stocks are 
29°) larwer and the farm total is 6% 
larger 

The record large off-farm total in- 
cludes 334 million bushels at termin- 
als and 423 million bushels in inte- 
rior mills, elevators and warehouses; 
each is the largest of record for the 
date in that position. Wheat held in 
merchant mills on Jan, 1, 1954, to- 
taled 123 million bushels, 4% below 
stocks a year earlier, but about one 
tenth above average for the date. 


The Commodity Credit Corp. on Jan. 


1, 1954, had 27.6 million bushels of 
wheat stored in bins under CCC con- 
trol and in transit to ports. This is 
about million bushels larger than 


the quentity thus held on Oct. 1, 1953, 
and the largest for Jan. 1 since 1944, 
Other government owned wheat is in 
cluded by positions. 


Rye Total Double 

Rye stocks of 21.3 million bushels 
in all positions are more than double 
the 9.2 million bushels a year earlier, 
and largest for Jan. 1 since 1945, For 
the first time of record, Jan. 1 rye 
stocks exceed those of the preceding 
Oct. 1. Reflecting imports of rye from 
Canada, current commercial stocks 


of 11 million bushels at terminals are 
nearly four times as large as the 2.9 
million bushels a year earlier. Stocks 
of rye on farms totaled 6.6 million 
bushels, while stocks in off-farm posi- 
tions totaled 14.7 million bushels. 
Over 2,676 million bushels of corn 
remained in all storage positions on 
Jan. 1, 1954, nearly as much as the 
record stocks of 2,686 million bushels 
on Jan. 1, 1950. Current stocks are 
nearly 5% larger than the 2,558 mil- 
lion bushels a year ago. Farm stocks 
of 2,138 million bushels, though 1% 
less than a year earlier, are fifth 
largest of record. The off-farm por- 
tion is larger than usual, largely be- 
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MEMENTO—Dr. H. K. Parker, di- 
rector of flour research, Wallace & 
Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark, N.J., was 
the recipient of an illuminated scroll 
in honor of his service to the Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists 
as president during the 1951-52 term. 
The presentation was made at the 
recent meeting of the New York Sec- 
tion of the organization. 





Albert Pleus, manager of sales pro- 
motion and advertising, Fleischmann 
division, Standard Brands, Inc., New 
York, died Jan. 22 after a long illness. 
Details on page 12. 


Mrs. Adelaide F. Newcomb, 63, 
wife of Victor E. Newcomb, president 
of V. E. Newcomb & Co., died Jan. 23 
at her home in Rutherford, N.J. Sur- 
viving, besides her husband, are a 
daughter, Virginia, a son, Richard F., 
and two grandchildren. 


James T. Robb, 46, an inspector in 
the Minneapolis office of Mill Mu- 
tuals, died Jan. 15. He had been with 
the organization for nearly 20 years 
and prior to coming to Minneapolis 
in 1940 serviced areas of South Da- 
kota and Wisconsin. His widow, four 
children and his mother survive. 


Fred Eccles, a member of the sta- 
tistical department of the Canadian 
Wheat Board since 1940, died in Win- 
nipeg Jan. 20. Prior to joining the 
wheat board he had served with the 
W. Sanford Evans Statistical Service 
for many years. He was born in Eng- 
land and was a resident of Winnipeg 
for 43 years. 


Harold J. Stroehmann, 53, chair- 
man of the board, Stroehmann Bros. 
Co., Williamsport, Pa., died Jan. 24 
after several weeks’ illness. Mr. 
Stroehmann founded the bakery with 
his brother in 1924; expanding it un- 
til the firm now has branch plants 
in several cities in the state. He 
was prominent in baking industry af- 
fairs in Pennsylvania and nationally. 


Lind McKinley Anderson, 59, in 
charge of the Wichita office of the 
Kansas state grain inspection depart- 
ment, died in a Wichita hospital Jan. 
18. He was graduated from Kansas 
University in 1918 and served as a 
pilot in World War I. Survivors in- 
clude his widow and a son, Thornton 
Anderson of Wichita and a daughter, 
Mrs. Shirley Heath, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Morris Levy, 61, owner of the New 
Model Cake Co., Philadelphia, died 
recently in the University of Penn- 
sylvania Hospital. Mr. Levy had been 
in the baking business there for more 
than 40 years and formerly operated 
the old New Model Baking Co. He 
was a member of the Hebrew Master 
Bakers Assn. and was active in the 
work of the Girls’ Orphan Home of 
Jerusalem. Surviving are his widow, 
a daughter and three sons. 


ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 


12 N.E. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 








BROKERS WANTED 

Old established Minnesota mill now 
open to take on brokerage representa- 
tion in many principal markets, If you 
have a good bakery following, needing 
high grade spring wheat flour, check 
with us concerning your territory. 

Address 2821, The Northwestern Miller 


Minneapolis 2, Minn. 














NEW OFFICERS INSTALLED 
BY CHICAGO FEED CLUB 


CHICAGO—Close to 100 members 
and guests attended the regular 
meeting of the Chicago Feed Club at 
the Merchants & Manufacturers Club 
in the Merchandise Mart here the 
evening of Jan. 15. 

At the installation of officers cere- 
mony, the following officers were in- 
ducted into office to lead the club 
through 1954: Eugene G. Young, IIli- 
nois Farm Supply Co., president; 
N. G. Anderson, Bay State Milling 
Co., vice president; R. C. Becker, Ce- 
real By-Products Co., secretary, and 
Fred DeGraw, International Minerals 
& Chemical Corp., treasurer. 

Two new directors for this year are 
Henry E. Pruyn, Pratt Food Co., 
Hammond, Ind., and Richard V. Scott, 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. Holdover direc- 
tors are John R. Clements, Albemarle 
Paper Mfg. Co., and John R. Sheetz, 
New Century Co. Committee chair- 
men with the membership of their 
committees also were introduced. 

For the program, Steve Sebo, back- 
field coach of Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Mich., narrated the 
1954 Rose Bow] films. The next meet- 
ing of the club will be held Feb. 19 
in the Florentine Room of the Con- 
gress Hotel here. 

BREAD iG@ THE STAFF OF LIFE 
UNITED STATES GRAIN STOCKS 

Commercial stocks of grains in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the US 
at the close of the week ending Jan. 16 
1954, and Jan. 18, 1953, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production & Market 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (0000's omitted) 








Canadian 
-—in bond— 


—American 





Jan. Jan 

16, 18, 

1954 1953 

Wheat 1,166 2,254 
Corn ‘te 

Oats 4,999 7,148 

Rye 762 2,038 

Barley 11,727 12,568 2,508 1,691 

Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 

afloat in Canadian markets Jan. 16, fig 

ures for scone ng date of a year ago 

given in pare nthe (000's omitted): corn 
1,110 (2,1 bu.; ‘heckey, 63 (55). 
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Grain Marketing Terms: 


for Millers and 


Cyclical Prices—Cyclical means mov- 
ing cycles. In those commodities 


which have rather definite cycles 
in prices, it is often convenient to 
refer to the prices in different 


phases of the cycle. Usually a cycle 
is thought of as having an advanc- 
ing period and a declining phase. 
The terms “cyclical peak” and “cy- 
clical low” are used to indicate the 
turning points or divisions between 
these two phases of the cycle. Usu- 
ally monthly and seasonal reactions 
in prices are distinctly different in 
the two phases of the price cycle. 

Daily Prices—Daily prices refer to 
the price in a given market for a 
given day's trading. Such prices 
may be reported as average prices 
for the day, or a range from the 
low to the high prices for the day, 
or a top price for the day. See 
“nominal.” 

Damaged Kernels—Damaged kernels 
are those kernels and pieces ot 
kernels of wheat and other grains 
which are heat damaged, sprouted, 
frosted, badly ground damaged, 
badly weather damaged, or other- 
wise materially damaged 

Day Orders — Those limited orders 
that are to be executed the day on 


which they are received, and are 
automatically cancelled at the close 
of the day if not executed mean- 
while. All grain orders are assumed 
to be such unless otherwise men- 
tioned 

Dec.—Decrease; December. 

Defaults — Contract not fulfilled. 
Sometimes erroneously used to 


mean a situation when a borrower 
forfeits grain to settle a Com- 
modity Credit Corporation loan. 


Deferred Contract—The later deliv- 
ery months, not the current or 
nearest future delivery contract. 

Deld—Delivered. 

Deliverable Grades — Delivery of 


grades other than the one specified 
in the contract, are allowed under 
the rules of most exchanges. Such 
grades are delivered at prices above, 


below, or at the contract price. 
See also “contract grades.” 
Deliveries — Deliver is to give or 





transfer; to yield possession or 
bl . — 7 

Editor’s Note: 
Grain marketing, like many other 


economic activities or professions, has 
a terminology all its own. Common 
everyday words are often given spe- 
cial meaning. Sometimes the meaning 
is clear, sometimes not. In any event, 
a person who wishes to understand 
market reports and market news 
needs to have an understanding of 
the special meanings of words used 
in the presentation of these reports 
by the press and radio. 

This is the second of a series of ar- 
ticles compiling grain marketing 
terms, prepared by Leonard W. 
Schruben, professor of agricultural 
economics at Kansas State College, 
Manhattan. The compilation is a part 
of the Economic Information Series 
published by the department of eco- 
nomics and social sociology at the 
college. Each article will present an 
alphabetical list. When the series is 
complete, it will be a complete col- 
lection of the terminology of grain 
marketing. 
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Grain Men 


By L. W. Schruben 


Kansas State College 
Manhattan 


control of; to make delivery of a 
commodity in consummation of a 


Lexicon 


under the terms of a futures con- 
tract. A futures contract must 
stipulate one of the calendar 
months as the month of delivery. 
Current delivery means delivery 
during the present month, Nearby 
delivery means the nearest active 


futures contract. 


Delivery Month—A specified month 
within which delivery may be made 


month. Distan 


off months, 


t delivery or de- 


ferred, means one of the furtherest 
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Delivery Notice — Seller of future 
lists his intention to deliver with 
clearing house. Clearing house 
passes notice to oldest long firm 
who in turn usually notifies their 
oldest long customer of intended 
delivery. See also “long.” 

Delivery Points—Those locations des- 
ignated by futures exchanges at 
which the commodity covered by a 
futures contract may be delivered 
in fulfillment of such contract. 

Delivery Price—The price fixed by 
the clearing house of an exchange 
at which deliveries on futures are 
invoiced, and also the price at 
which the futures contract is set- 
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Richmond Mfg. Co 
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Russell-Miller Mig. Co, 
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St, Cloud Milling Co 
Sheridan Flouring Mills 
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Smith, Sidney, Ltd. 
Smyth, Rosas T., & Co., 
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Staley Milling Co 
‘o Standard Milling Co, 
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Where your advertising is seen throughout the 
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tled when deliveries made. 

Demand—As used in market reports, 
means the desire to possess coupled 
with a willingness and ability to 
buy 


are 


Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


at a certain price. 
DG. or DGD—Damaged, with a num- 


ber indicating percent. See also 
‘sé 70, i “damaged kernels.” 
f ay - % DHW—Dark hard winte1 
i I l Al if 4 IE Differeatials—Usually (1) the premi- 
had a ) ums paid for the grades better than 
the basic grade and (2) the dis- 
Staff of Lifp”’ 
a , 
Stat of Hite 
he sap 


counts allowed for the grades lower 


than the basic grade. Sometimes 
the differentials are fixed by the 
contract terms; at other times, 


commercial differentials or market 


price differences apply. 
’  Pise—Discolored or discount 
Discounts—A counting off or deduc- 
tion upon a price asked. The differ- 
ential or deduction in price which 
the seller is forced to accept if 
he delivers a grade inferior to the 
contract grade; the amounts of the 
premiums and discounts on deliver- 
grades are usually fixed by 
the rules of the exchange. A com- 
monly used term to refer to a price 
difference under some established 
or understood norm. See the op- 
posed definition of “premium.” 


able 


Diverted — A shipment of grain is 
said to be diverted when the des- 
tination is changed while enroute 

DNS—Dark northern spring 

Dockage—(abbreviated Dock) Dock- 

includes weed weed 

stems, chaff, straw, sand, dirt, and 
any other foreign material, which 
can be removed readily by the use 
of appropriate sieves and cleaning 
devices; also undeveloped, shriveled, 
and small pieces of the grain re- 
moved in properly separating the 
foreign material and which cannot 
be recovered by properly rescreen- 
ing or recleaning. Is defined in the 

official grain standard by the U.S 

Dept. of Agriculture. 

prwemenss - Domestic—Internal, within the coun- 

jv try to which reference is made 
. . . Domestic Prices — Domestic 
Aged a l é) ated are those prevailing within a coun- 
1 | try as contrasted to prices prevail- 
s , ing outside the country or in world 
Jee “3 markets. As for example, we speak 
of the domestic price of wheat and 
the world price. The domestic price 
may or may not be related to the 
world price or to a price outside 
the country, depending upon price 
control operation. When a com- 
modity such as wheat is exported 
from the country the price ordi- 
narily is based upon the world mar- 
ket and the domestic price tends 
to be less than the world price by 
about the amount of the shipping 
cost. On the other hand, when 

there is a relative scarcity of a 

product within a country, the do- 

mestic price of the commodity may 
be quite independent of world price. 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


age seeds, 


UT @rey atte) ite (ol i-te Mm a elt] ami it] | Ore 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 


Wichita, Kansas 





prices 






To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 


You can’t buy a better flour « 
Or receive better service . 
















Or get a better value 


Or be in 


better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour Under such circumstances the do- 
mestic price may be above the 
world price. On products which 

KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <g> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA are imported into a country the 


domestic price tends to be higher 
than the world price or the price 
in the exporting country b: 
about the amount of transportation 
charges plus tariff, import duties, 
ete. Domestic implies that domes- 
tic freight rates are used—not ex- 
port freight rates. 

DU.—Durum. 

Eased Off—Moderated or reduced to 








TWO BAKERY- TESTED 
QUALITY FLOURS 


WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 
MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS pitigh 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 


een 


FLOUR 


Low Protein 
Mellow Type 
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decline by degrees with no evidence 
of forced selling. Prices ease off 
when they decline slowly. 
Egg-Feed Ratio—See livestock - feed 
ratio 
Erg—Ergoty 
Erratic—This 


term is applied to a 


LAGRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 





Millers 


Hich Grape Sprinc WuHeat FLours 


CORNER STONE - OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN - GOODHUE 














Means Flour that’s Uniform, Aerated 
and Aged, For Bakers only, 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 














Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


Kansas City, Mo. 





Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 
ENID ° FORT WORTH 


CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS. 





Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 


“For SUPER Results 
725) USE QUAKER 

“ 
i/ 


BAKERS FLOUR” 
The Quaker Oats Company 

















STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
®CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 











Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Fremont, Nebraska, and 
Alabama Flour Mills Co., Decatur, Alabama 








SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAiN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 











“Diamond D” 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 
trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 
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““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 
Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bidg. 


Seaboard 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn 











“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 











*RUSSELL’S BEST” 
‘“*AMERICAN SPECIAL” 

Our mill is located in the high protein 

wheat district of central western Kan- 


sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 


















better bags 
for over 100 years 








CHASE Bac company 


W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, | 











Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 
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market which moves rapidly and 
irregularly. Deviating from a com- 
mon course; wandering. Odd con- 
ditions in prices; alternate rises 
and drops in rapid succession. 

Evening Up—When for any reason 
traders are completing their trans- 
actions, by selling in the case of 
longs or by purchasing in the case 
of shorts, they are said to be even- 
ing up, thus, buying or selling to 
adjust an open market position. 

Ex. Hvy.—Extra heavy. 

Exchange of Spot or Cash Commodity 

For Futures—The simultaneous ex- 
change of a specified quantity of a 
cash commodity for the equivalent 
quantity in futures, usually due to 
both parties carrying opposite 
hedges in the same delivery month. 

F.A.Q.—See abbreviation. 

Farm Prices—Farm prices refer to 
the price received on the farm, the 
price which is paid at the farm, 
or the price paid to farmers by 
country elevators (including haul- 
ing from the farm). The U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture reports 
such prices as the price received 
by farmers, or prices received by 
producers. 

F.A.S.—Free alongside. 

Firm—Demand not fully satisfied at 
prevailing price. Sellers are confi- 
dent due to existing or prospective 
increase in demand, or relatively 
lighter supplies. Prices may be un- 
changed or higher. 

Fixed Prices—Fixed prices are those 
which are determined or more defi- 
nitely established than regulated 
prices. 

Flint—Name of a type of corn. 


Floor Broker—Any person, who, in 
or surrounding any pit, ring, post, 
or other place provided by a con- 
tract market for the meeting of 
persons similarly engaged, engages 
in executing for others any order 
for the purchase or sale of any 
commodity for future delivery on 
or subject to the rules of any con- 


tract market, and who for such 
services accepts a brokerage or 
other compensation. Also a floor 


broker may be a member of an ex- 
change who makes contracts for 
the accounts of others. 

Floor Trader—An exchange member 
who may execute his own trades 
by being personally present in the 
pit or on the trading floor provided 
for futures trading. He need not 
be in the pit, but is customarily 
on the floor where a broker may 
fill his orders. 

F.M.—Foreign material. 

F.0.B.—See abbreviation. 

Fobbing Charge — See abbreviation 
F.O.B. 

F.O.R.—Free on rail. 

Foreign Material—Foreign material 
in wheat includes all matter other 
than wheat which is not separated 
from the wheat in the proper de- 
termination of dockage, except that 
smut balls shall not be considered 
as foreign material. Definition 
slightly different for the term in 
the other grains. 

Forward Purchase or Sale—A _ pur- 
chase or sale of an actual lot of 
grain for deferred delivery. 

F.P.A.—Free of particular average. 

Futures—A present contract for the 
purchase or sale of something to 
be delivered at a definite future 
time, as grain. A term used to 
designate any or all contracts cov- 
ering the sale of commodities for 
future delivery made on an ex- 
change and subject to its rules. Fu- 
ture trading refers to a type of 


“THERE 
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SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 








Chor More Than 5() Years 


Millers of.... 


QUALITY 
FLOURS 


“WINGOLD” 
“WINONA” 
“STRONGFELLOW” 
“BOXER” 
WHOLE WHEAT 
Wueat GraHAM 
“WINGOLD” 

Rye Fiours 





y \, ‘ rg. Y 
AY STATE 
[ h i 4 
WINONA 
Millers o4- HARD SPRING 


MILLING CO: 


MINNESOTA 
WHEAT and RYE 


FLOURS 





Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F., KILT 





ESTABLISHED 1665 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 
Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





Generel Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Weitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athens, Oregon 





HAU, Produce Exchange, New York 








Country -Milled 

from Country-Kun 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost | 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








“YAe 
WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO. 


* MEPHERGON, 





KANGAS * 
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trading in which a contract for the extends credit in lieu thereof) to 
future delivery of a commodity is margin, guarantee, or secure any 
bought or sold, Future prices rep- trades or contracts that result or 
resent what people are paying and may result therefrom. They must 
receiving now in open auction for be licensed under the Commodity 
commodities to be delivered at Exchange Act when handling busi- 
some future date. ness in commodities covered there- 
Futures Commission Merchant -—— An by. 
individual, association, partnership, Futures Trading—In futures trading 
corporation, or trust engaged in one party (the seller) agrees to oa a : 
soliciting or in aecepting orders for deliver certain quantity of a prod- ° 
the purchase or sale of any com- uct at some specified future yon ‘The Choice re) dats 
modity for future delivery on or for a specified price, which is set 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 


subject to the rules of any contract 
market and who, in or in connec- 





when the contract is made, and the 
other party (the buyer) agrees to 


t ‘ith such solicitatic - ae ; ne mark i . 
lon. wine — ati m hy ac accept at the future time and of [wo men went into business to- et, Universal consistently offers: 
ceptance of orders, accepts any course at the same price gether—-one an optimist, the other a BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
money, securities, or property (or pessimist. Their enterprise was a suc- AND DURUM FLOURS 





To Be Co cess from the start. r 

i ntinued “Well,” said the optimist, “our irst JmUPGQUe GD papa Srve 
es month has been wonderful. We have 

pecialists PAPER SACKS had a continual run of customers.” MILLING CO. 


“Yes,” replied the pessimist dourly, 


IN THE MILLING OF FOR MILLERS “we have had good business. But look 


FINE BAKERY FLOUk x A at those front doors. If customers 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. keep shoving through them, the “H t ’ CREAM” 
RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO CINCINNATI, O Mines wR he unter § 


worn out in another 
week,” 


$¢¢ The Oldest Flour 


Recruit—“Well, one thing fits.” Brand mM Kansas 
Supply Sergeant—“Which one?” 
tecruit—"“The necktie.” 















Generali Otfices: Minneapolis, Minn 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. hi . 
GRAIN MERCHANTS’ The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 


Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 


that for more than seventy years 
hhansas City 








weteuts ‘5 Elec eievator FLOUR has stood at the very top of the 
Wellington, Kansas SINCE 1874 e¢ ¢ ¢ fine quality list. 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. Leavenworth, Kansas 
Board of Trade Building After reading the nursery rhyme 








“the queen was in the parlor, eating The Hunter Milling Co. 


bread and honey” the first grade Wellington, Kansas 
P teacher, realizing that “parlor” is a 
Soft Winter WheatFlours DIXIE LILY Victorian word, asked the class: 
“Where was the queen?” 




















Family - One little boy answered: ya 
——— Plain and Self-Rising “She was in a beer parlor.” American Ace 
port A Flour Without Equal But a little girl corrected him: 
Anywhere “She was having her hair done.” 
Long Distance Telephone 32 6 A superior bread 
Cable address — “Jasco” we BUHLER flour, milled in one 
MILL & ELEVATOR CoO. Judge—“Why did you steal the f h Ww E 
$50,000?" ot the Wests very 
4 @ Mill & Gen, Offices, Buhler, K , 
J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. a cag Ron Prisoner—"I was hungry finest flour mills 
KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE @ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- : nas 
change Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. & e & 











American Flours, Inc. 


é ften asked why I have never 
I am often asked 1 ive né Wrest. ZANeae 


married. It is an old story, really 
When I was young, I was standing in 
a crowded subway and unfortunately 











"THE largest and most modern flour mill 


and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

















storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- I trampled with my big shoes on a 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators lady’s foot. She yelled furiously and 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, then, suddenly turning around, quick- SUPERIOR 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. see Age? ree ALL 6PAG & COTTON MILLS 
. - “ * : % ly apologized: “Sorry, I thought you pea 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATT?Lg, U.S.A. were may tusbanl?” eee 
Domestic and Export Millers At that moment I decided to re- INDUSTRY Jeon Sevennah 
OLIFF H, MORRIS & CO, Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York Cry main a bachelor. sles mile Water Hoven, He 
os Angeles m Prancisco 
¢$%¢¢ a) Gates Ghy, fame. Sheonte 
Mother——Junior, when your aunt 
Becky arrives, she won't kiss you = ; ' 
with your face so dirty.” We specialize in— 
Junior—“Well, mom, that’s what I designing and engraving 
figured.” for Millers and the Grain Trade 
o 
29 Holland Engraving Co. 
A millionaire, interrogating his Kansas City, Missouri 











prospective son-in-law, demanded: 
“Would you love my daughter just 
as much if she were poor?” 


. IIL _ = 
“Absolutely,” answered the suitor. an ] 


“Well, you're out,” decreed the 








father. ‘I don’t want any fools in this BAKERY FLOURS 
family.” 
All rad $ ’ The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
Grede $o°¢ GAMMA! Olfices Deaves | 





RYE FLOUR A gangling young man went to 


the county clerk’s office and asked for 
1000 ewts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal a marriage license. 
“Where's the bride elect?” asked j-H 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY the eer. QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


“What d’ya mean bride elect?” said 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN , the young man. “There was no elec- Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


tion. She appointed herself.” Kansas City, Mo. 


o¢¢ ¢ 























RED WING FLOUR I listen to dramatic trash 
To lyric fudge and balderdash, CARGI LL Cargill 
Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years To talks on rugs and chats on bugs, ; 


And super-long commercial plugs. 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. I bolt and sweat—lI squirm and fret CREATIVE PROCESSORS 


I can’t turn off my neighbor's set. OF FARM PRODUCTS 
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SERVICE HEADQUARTERS FOR THE MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 


males 2 


cooaee 


service 


The Northwestern Miller Service Program 





7 ae 
SERVICE HEADQUARTERS FOR THE MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 


Special Services, in the tradition of The 
Northwestern Miller, are always available to 
advertisers to meet individual needs in the 
operation of their businesses. In effect, this 
tradition of The Northwestern Miller makes 
its entire staff available to serve an advertiser's 
needs. All relationships are confidential, of 


course. 


The Northwestern Miller is able to offer 
valuable agency and trade contact services 
through its network of offices in six important 
cities: Minneapolis, Kansas City, Chicago, 
Washington, New York and Toronto. Domes- 
tic and foreign sales connections have been 
arranged for the mutual benefits of the parties 
involved. Confidential reports on individuals 


and firms have been prepared. 


The wide range of these special services is 
typical of the tradition of service-to-advertisers 
that has made The Northwestern Miller 


“Service Headquarters for the Milling and 


Special Services 


EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


Proof of a job well done... 


“I certainly congratulate you on the effec- 
tiveness of your service program.”—A 
milling company president.* 


“Your publication and its service program 
are of great value to us, as they are to all 
the industry.”"—A Pacific Northwest mill 
executive.* 


“You can be proud of the service you have 
rendered over a period of years.”—A Chi- 
cago grain firm official.* 


*Original letters available on request. 


Grain Industries.” In addition to these special 
services, The Northwestern Miller Service 


Program also includes: 


¢ The Northwestern Miller, a weekly news magazine 
@ The Almanack, a statistical annual 

© The Library, for reference and research 

e Bulletins, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


© Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details. . . 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving 
the Related Fields oj 


Che-Northwestern-Miller 





Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking 


THe NORTHWESTERN MILLER ¢ FEEDSTUFFS 
THe American BAKER ¢ MILLING PRODUCTION 











NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 


118 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 


en 


KANSAS CITY 
TORONTO 





outstanding 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





dan, 31-Feb. 2—Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Carter Hotel, Cleveland; sec., Roy 
Ferguson, Seneca Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

dan. 31-Feb. 2 — Potomac States 
Bakers Assn., Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 Mc- 
Clellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

Feb. 2-4—Tri-State Bakers Assn., 
dung Hotel, New Orleans; sec., Sid- 
ney Baudier, 204 Board of Trade 
Bldg., New Orleans, La. 

Feb. 6-7 — Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, annual golf outing, 
Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst, N.C.; sec., 
Louise Skillman, 2608 Portland Ave., 
Charlotte, N.C, 


Feb, 8-10 — Biscuit and Cracker 





JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle Bt. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. B. A, 


-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Kim. 520-120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N, Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 











Mfrs. Assn. of America; T:des Hotel 
and Bath Club, Redington Beach, 
Fla.; Sec., Walter Dietz, 20 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 


Feb. 15-17—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; Hotel 
Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minn.; Sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Feb. 17—The Mutua! Millers and 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N.Y.; Sec., Mrs. G. A. Bent- 
ley, 41 Chautauqua Ave., Jamestown, 
N.Y. 

Feb. 25-26—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee; Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIL; Sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


Feb. 28—Bakery Equipment Mfrs. 
Assn.; Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill; Sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Feb. 28-Mar. 2 — Colorado Grain, 
Milling and Feed Dealers Assn.; Shir- 
ley-Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colo.; Sec., 
Ralph Booze, 605 Mining Exchange 
Bldg., Denver 2. 

March 1-4— American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago; sec., Victor E. Marx, 
Room 1354, 121 W. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, IIL. 


March 14-17 — Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, Netherland Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; Sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 735 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago 13, Il. 


March 20-22 — Southwest Bakers 
Assn., Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque, 
N.M.; sec., J. R. L. Kilgore, P.O. Box 
127, Albuquerque, N.M. 


April 6—Pennsylvania Division No. 
4, Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry, fifth annual assembly, Abra- 
ham Lincoln Hotel, Reading, Pa.; 
sec., J. K. Hooker, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., 622 N. 25th St., Reading, Pa. 


April 6-7 — Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Sixth annual Bakers Forum, 
Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles; sec., 
Jack McCarthy, Sugar Products Co., 
Los Angeles. 


Apr. 21-24 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; Sec., E. P. Cline, 703 
Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


April 25-27 — Arkansas-Oklahoma 
bakers convention, Crescent Hotel, 
Eureka Springs, Ark.; sec., Charles 
Meyer, dr., 501 Union Life Bldg., 
Little Rock, Ark. 

April 26-28—Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference; Multnomah Ho- 
tel, Portland, Ore.; sec., Roger Wil- 
liams, 1138 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 


May 2-4 — Texas Bakers Assn.; 
Texas Hotel, Fort Worth, Texas; 
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JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 


Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 
1232 Board of Trade Bldg. 

Kansas City, Mo. 











H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y¥. 








KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


IN ¢ 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA 


New York 


NEB 
San brane 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








PAWNEE—TURKEY 


These famous wheats again 
comprise nearly all of the new 
crop available to you out of 
Nebraska. Millers depend on 
Nebraska wheat to produce 
the best baking results. The 
demand is good, but our spe- 
cialists are ready to pick the 
best of the crop for you. Con- 
tact us now! 


-“WESTCENTRAL cooptrative crn company- 


GRAIN EXCHANGE — OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


TERMINAL AND SUBTERMINAL FAciitigs IN OMAHA, LINCOLN, FREMONT AND 200 AFFILIATED 
Country ELEVATORS 





WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicnN F]LOUR powestic 


3ist and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 













a FAMOUS FOR 
GOOD BAKING: 





COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 06 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 

















KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 





























La 





—s 


Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Grain Merchants 
Operating Terminals at — 


Kansas City (River Rail) 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
Sioux City, Iowa 





Sub-Terminal at 
Nebraska City, Nebraska 


Country Elevators in 
Six States 




















i} 
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Cable Address: “Dorrracn,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 














PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 








‘COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘Coventry,’’ London 








IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


“Famed,” London 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp. 








Cable Address: ‘“Torrt1”’, London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDC ON, E.C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St GLASGOW 
" Glasgow 


Cable Address: ‘Diploma 











McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘“MARVEL,’’ Glasgow 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 


FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 














FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anv COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
FEED, ETC. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
“PENNELL,” 


Cable Address Liverpool 














CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW, C.2 
, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON,E.C.3 


“CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


50 Wellington Street 
and at 27 


Cable Address 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL LEr 
DUBLIN BELF 








Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 











THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Sec., Mrs. G. Goodman, 1134 Liberty 
Bank Bldg., Dallas 1, Tex. 


May 2-5—National Fisheries Insti- 
tute, Inc.; Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Mgr., Mal Xavier, 1614 Twen- 
tieth St. N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 


May 3-4 — Associated Bakers of 
Minn.; Lowry Hotel, St. Paul; Sec., 
J. M. Long, 628 14th Ave. S.E., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

May 10-12 — Iowa Bakers Assn.; 
Savery Hotel, Des Moines; Sec., Nor- 
man X. Swenson, 118 South Court 
St., Ottumwa, Iowa. 

May 16-17— National Association 
of Flour Distributors; Hotel Astor, 
New York City; Sec., Wayne G. 


Martin, 114 E. 40th St., New York 
16, N.Y. 
May 17-19—Millers National Fed- 


eration, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, LIL; Sec., Herman Steen, 309 
W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, IIL. 


May 17-19—Grocery Manufacturers 
of America, Inc.; Boca Raton Hotel, 
Boca Raton, Fla.; Sec., William A. 
Dolan, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
1 

May 23-25—New York State As- 
sociation of Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers. Hotel Roosevelt, New York 
City; sec., Peter J. Braida, American 
Bakers Publishing Co., Produce Ex- 
change, New York 4, N.Y. 


May 23-27 — American Assn. of 
Cereal Chemists; Hotel Cosmopolitan, 
Denver, Colo.; Sec., C. L. Brooke, 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, NJ. 

May 23-27—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers Technical Conference; 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, UL; Sece., 
Donald S. Eber, 639 Board of Trade 
Blidg., Kansas City. 

May 25-27 — Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Association of Ameri- 
ca and Independent Biscuit Manufac- 
turers Co., Inc., joint meeting, Drake 


Hotel, Chicago, UL; seec., Walter 
Dietz, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 
6, TL. 

May 28-29—National Soft Wheat 


Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, 
oke, Va.; sec., Paul M. Marshall, 1867 
Board of Trade Bidg., Chicago 4, Ill. 


June 1-2 — South Dakota Bakers 


Roan- 


Assn.; Grand Hotel, Watertown, 
S.D.; Sec., Lex Quarnberg, Water- 


town, 8S.D. Milling Co. 


June 12-15—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Poland Spring House; Poland 
Spring, Maine; Sec., Robert E. Sulli- 
van, 51 Exeter St., Boston 16, Mass. 


June 13-14—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; Albany Hotel, Denver; 
Sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 871, 
Denver 1, Colo. 

June 13-17 — National Association 
of Retail Grocers; National Guard 
Armory, Washington, D.C.; sec-mgr., 
Marie Kiefer, 360 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1, HL. 

June 17-18 — Bakery Equipment 
Mfrs. Assn.; Activity Meeting, Cava- 
lier Hotel, Virginia Beach, Va.; Sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

June 19-21—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, S.C.; Sec., Mrs. Louise 
Skillman, 2608 Portland Ave., Ohar- 
lotte 7, N.C. 

June 20-23—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; Thou- 
sand Islands Club, Alexander Bay, 
New York; Sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

June 21-23—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn. and Bakers Club of Balti- 
more, The Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 


July 25-27—West Virginia Bakers 


Assp.. Greenbriar Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, Va.; sec., Edward John- 


son, 611 Pennsylvania Ave., Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 
Sept. 12-15—Lake Michigan States 


Bakers Fall Conference and Recrea- 
tion Party; French Lick Springs 
Hotel, French Lick, Ind.; Sec’s., In- 
diana Bakers Assn., Charles P. Ehlers, 
2236 E. Michigan St., Indianapolis; 
Illinois Bakers Assn., Marion B. Mc- 
Clelland, 221 W. Prairie Ave., De- 
catur, Tll.; Wisconsin Bakers Assn., 
Fred H, Laufenburg, 161 W. Wiscon- 
sin Ave., Milwaukee. 


Sept. 19-21—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc.; Natural Bridge Hotel, Nat- 
ural Bridge, Va.; Sec., Haro!td K. 
Wilder, 5 S, 12th St., Richmond, Va. 


Sept. 26-28— Southern Bakers 
Assn. Production Conference, Hotel 
Biltmore, Atlanta; sec., E. P. Cline, 


703 Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 8, 
Ga, 


Oct. 14-15—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee; Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago, DL; See., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 


Oct. 16-20—American Bakers Assn. ; 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago; Sec., Harold 
Fiedler, Room 1558, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 


Oct. 17—Bakery Equipment Mfrs. 
Assn.; Sherman Hotel, Chicago, UL; 
Sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


1955 


June 20-22—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; summer convention, the 
Cavalier Hotel, Virginia Beach, Va.; 
Sec, Emmet Cary, 16 MeClellan 
Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 





JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUOT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: ‘“Ancuor,"’ Belfast 
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N. V Algemeene Handel-en 
. e Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 





(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
sl ie etay Heerengracht 209 
g\° AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Ai “| \ 


Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS + STARCH 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 Bt. Nicholas st., ABERDEEN 
26/28 High st., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,” Dundee 








W. DE BOER & CO. 


HAMBURG 1 
Messberghof 
Flour, cereals, feed, grains, etc 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Wedeboer" 








FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Maucitaweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank 


Cable Address: “Felixcohen” 








Anno 1876 


VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V 
ROTTERDAM 
Flour Importers 

Also handling bakers’ 


sundries 
Cables: Radium Corr 


P.O. Box 6 











N V.GEBRS VAN DEN BERGH'S 
KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 
P.O. BOX #2, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentache Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 








WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 
LTD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Baltic Chamber. . — 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WaveRrLey” 


Established 1886 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Bolicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 








JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 


Oode 
Riverside 


Cable Address: 
“VIGILANT” 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
60 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C 2 


C. 1 F. business much preferred 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 








Codes: 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 


SINCE 1889 


6th Bd., Riverside, Private 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 
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STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terme and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 


Cable Address: “Cleo” 








Bankers: 





LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S 
HANDELMAATSCHAPP, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
WORKING ALL OVER EUROPE 
Nederlandsche Handel-Maatachapplj, N. V. 


Cable Address: “Matiuch" 
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Abilene Flour Milla Co... ; 6 Greenbank, H. J., & Co... 38 Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd....... cosos 62S 
Acme-Evans Co. ...... 40 Green's Milling Co. ....-+ss66. Oklahoma Flour Mills Co.........se0¢% 
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Allen, James, & Co. (Relfast), Ltd 39 
Amber Milling Division . 35 
Amendt Milling Co. ..... ‘ 40) Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co.. Page, Thomas, Milling Co ore 
® z American Flours, Inc. . a 36 Hammond Bag & Paper Co. .... . Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd............. 
Brand of Flour Enrichment UE GS oss ncviaccciss ae Harris, Upham & Co, .......... beeen Paul, F. H., & Stein Bros ; 
ij The ORIGINAL, Low-Ash, Starch Fy Atkinson Milling Co. .... , 34 Hart — eerie se Grain Co., Inc re Penn, William, Flour Co jie 38 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Ine ‘ Pe Oe PL cascatcendetotdetesoee 39 
i Base Enrichment Mixtures 5 Holland Engraving Co. .......... sos 86) «Pillsbury Milla, Une, 2.ccscccccccrcecces 3 
» . Hubbard Milling Co. ... peostcese ° 17 
* For uniform enrichment of flour, ~ page be aa, oc. vs r4 Sodene Pulp a Paper C OFP..- sees seee a ge a Mee Milling "Co <a AS spite 35 
© T ccceceases sf pe a ee ae! SETS SD Oe 
£ macaroni products, corn meal and § a hn sel tenis Ge 19 Hunter Milling Co. .... con an 
grits to government standards, Bemis Bro. Bag Oos-ssssccccccccccc. 4 
Bg 4G Bicensted, Asbiorn P Quaker Oats Company ........-cceeses 34 
7 Stability of vitamins assured by Blair Millin nie Aran P 17_-«Imbs, J. F., Milling Co peenee 17 
¢ VEXTRAM's pH control. Biake, J 4 ioe aeaetioke igh an wit te : Inter-Continental Grain Co. .... 23 
BI gg Fri kK H. I te lalate ati .eser “a International Milling Co. ........ Cover 2 macemames, TH. J. B. Miscvcovcrcctacees 
For complete information write to: = ae c : Pew * mg BG-eees . 17 Interstate Grain Corp. .....+.+-+e0e0+5 SA = NE Wine MABE OO. es ciceeccsiiccces 36 
ccs ee aK eee nases Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. ....... Ce oe! eer 
1S e e g whe “guste te alias on Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd........ 23 
leuca ¢ tlh DON OG ccccatecccreicons ge0e Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd 24 
Ge te oy - } " phe ceeesere 2 
Sebel rs ” Buhler Mill & Elevator Co ’ . Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co : Robinson Milling Co. ............ Jae 
f bsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. g Bulsing & Hoslenfeld ....... we eS a ee ; “ODay BI OR. bie Siccccousssessas 35 
1450 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. Burke, E, J., & Co m je ee ee Oe, os nigut.500 , ‘ Runciman Milling Co. ............- 17 
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Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. program? Ask for more details. wr’ 



































DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 


“Dyox Novadelox”’ and “'N-Richment-A” Ree U.S. Pat. Off 








ever watchful 


) our fire department is ever watchful of the single responsibility they 
are equipped and trained to handle 

The N-A Flour Service Division offering maturing, enriching and color 
improvement services is similar. 

This integrated group with their manufacturing facilities, proven prod. 
ucts, research laboratories and competent field staff—is also ever watchful 


of their single-responsibility—giving you dependable flour treatment, 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC... AGENTS FOR 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


REPRESENTATIVES 'w PRIENCEPAL ct 
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The most important letter 
you ever wrote 


Life can be pretty lonesome when you’re away from home. 
Ask any ex-serviceman. Ask him how long the days were 


when he was in Europe, on a Pacific Island, or in Asia. 


He’ll tell you that the one thing most important in raising 
morale and keeping spirits high is a letter from home. It’s 
just as important today, to the thousands of servicemen in 
Korea, Japan, Hawaii, West Germany, Austria, Italy and 
other distant places. 


So write letters—and write them regularly—to all your 
friends and relatives who are in the armed services. It’ll 
take just a few minutes of your time, but will bring rich 
rewards in appreciation from the servicemen. Please don’t 
write, however, to those you don’t know—this is a request 


from the Defense Department. 





